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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Tuer Vacation Cause List before the Lord Chief Justice on 
Wednesday, although slightly less numerically than that of last 
week, was of a more substantial nature. The list contained one 
etition in a company matter and twenty-nine opposed motions. 
is lordship, who sat at 10.30 a.m. as usual, did not rise until 
4.45 p.m., when he had disposed of the business before the 


court. 















THE DESIRE to see and hear the President, together with 
the many attractions of the University city, drew a com- 
paratively large attendance at the Oxford meeting of the Incor- 
porated Law Society. Probably nearly 400 were present during 
the reading of the President’s Address, and the attendance was 
well kept up on the second day. There could be no better 
place of assembly, as regards acoustic properties and otherwise, 
than the Sheldonian Theatre ; and the reception of the society 
by the Vice-Chancellor, in a particularly graceful little speech, 
in place of the ordinary mayor’s harangue, was a refreshing 
novelty. The ot read were interesting, and evoked consider- 
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presidential address of any reference to the scandals of the early 


— — in replying to the toast of the Incorporated Law Society, he 
touched on the subject with such excellent tact and judgment 
that our regret is increased that these expressions were not 
expanded and given a prominent position in the address. He 
seized u 
“family lawyer” to remark that ‘‘any man who knew what the 
“ family lawyer” meant and the responsibilities that devolved 
upon and were — ed by those 15,000 or 16,000 gentlemen 
must also know that those 

assiduity, great in 
offenders were very 
offences occurred, public attention was very propenty drawn to 
them, and they tended to promote a higher and keener sense of 


able discussion. It need hardly be said that Sir H. Fowizer was 
a model chairman, courteous and businesslike, but careful to 
allow no waste of time, and even calling to order the reader of a 
paper when the contents were not, in the President’s view, 
relevant to the main question. 



















AT THE present meeting, as at the two immediately previous 
meetings, no invitation was received from any law society for 
next year’s meeting. This isa strange change from the years 
when these bodies competed for the honour of en ini 

the society; and we may add that the change from the 
munificent hospitality of former years is also somewhat marked. 
Will it come in course of time to the ep a ps Law Society 
and the visitors paying between them the whole expenses of the 
meeting ? 


















WE comment elsewhere on the omission from Sir H. Fowtzr’s 





rt of the present year. At the dinner, however, on Tuesday, 








nm an allusion made by a previous speaker to the 








duties were discharged with great 
ity, and unblemished honour. The 
ew and far between. Of course when 












honour amongst those who were perhaps unfairly aud unjustly 
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5 as being responsible for the sins of the profession as a 





Tue wEEK has been full of rumours of judicial and other legal 
changes. The Master of the Rolls, to whose illness we were 
only able briefly to refer last week, still continued, at the last 
account, in a critical condition. He was obviously in indifferent 
health at the close of the last sittings, and the distressing death 
of his wife, together with the appearance of a local ailment, 
appear to have seriously aggravated his condition. Great 
sympathy is felt for him, but although everyone hopes for his 
recovery, few anticipate that he will return to the courts. There 
is, of course, always the question whether Lord Justice Ricsy 
(whose health is said to be somewhat improved) will resume 
his seat on the bench at the commencement of the ensuing 
sittings ; hence a possibility is afforded of considerable changes 
in the Court of Appeal; and the rumour has been revived that 
the Solicitor-General is to exchange the worry of Parliamentary 
life for the repose of the bench. Then it is stated that the 
retirement of Mr. Justice Wiz1s is not an improbable event. 
The loss of this excellent judge would be greatly regretted, and 
although his years of efficient service give him a claim to rest, 
it is to be hoped that he may be persuaded to retain his 
position. 





THE Two papers on solicitors’ charges read at the Oxford 
meeting—that on ‘‘ Legal Remuneration,”’ by Mr. Granruam R. 
Dopp, and the one entitled “A Plea for New Scales of Costs in 
Actions,” by Mr. Freprrick ArmiTacE—raise a question of 
much practical importance, and the present time, when an 
attempt is to be made to remodel the system of taxation, is 
opportune for discussing it. In conveyancing, the advantages 
of the plan of charging according to a scale are well recognized, 
and, indeéd, the Remuneration Act of 1881 was a necessary 
corollary to the Conveyancing Act of the same year. The 
antiquated method of charging according to the length 
of deeds could not have been got rid of unless a more 
rational system had been ready to hand, and that was 
found in making the solicitor’s charge a percentage on the 
value of the property dealt with. A corresponding change 
may be expected to be made sooner or later in regard 
to litigious costs, but the difficulty in the way of pro- 
pounding a workable scheme makes it probable that the 
change will not be speedily made. Mr. Dopp insists that the 
present system furnishes an undue incitement to solicitors to 
carry cases to trial, although their clients’ interests would be 
best served by a compromise. Each step in the action means a 
corresponding item in the bill of costs, while the compromise 
leaves the solicitor unremunerated. Mr. Dopp proposes that 
the item system should be abandoned, and that bills should be 
made out, as he says they are in the United States, for a lump 
sum for “ professional services rendered.” Obviously, however, 
this cannot be done until the basis on which the lump sum is to 
assessed has been ascertained, and here lies the difficulty. 
Behind the doctor’s bill, to the analogy of which Mr. Dopp 
refers, it is always understood that there exists a record of 
attendances at so much a visit, but it is the essence of the 
proposed change that the solicitor’s services shall be rewarded 
according to their value to the client, and not according to the 
actual time and labour expended. 


_ THE vNFArRNEss of restricting a solicitor to the common 
item charges was, as is well known, strongly felt upon the 
establishment of the Commercial Oourt. ‘In taxing bills of 
costs in commercial cases,” wrote Master MacponELt (see 1 Com. 
Cas., p. viii), “‘ I have more than once found difficulty in doing 
justice, consistently with the present rules and scale of costs, to 
solicitors who had mastered theix cases and brought them before 
the judge at the earliest possible stage. Under the present 
system of taxation such solicitors may sometimes, it is to be 
feared, receive less remuneration than those who let their cases 
take the ordinary course, and do not submit them to the judge 
of the Commercial Court until after issuing several summonses 


client may not always be doing the best for himself.” 
difficulty has been to some extent met in the Commercial 
Court by recourse to R. 8. O. ord. 65, r. 27 (12), under which 
special fees can in certain cases be allowed as remuneration for 
extraordinary skill and labour. But it may be doubted whether 
a system could be generally successful which required the 
taxing-master to weigh nicely the solicitor’s merits in each 
particular case. Mr. ArmiraGE advocates an extension of the 
plan at présent in operation in the eounty court under which 
fixed charges are allowed in respect of claims under £10. 
“ Above this figure,” he says, after comparing county court 
costs in such a matter with the corresponding costs under the old 
system when small claims had to be brought in the superior 
courts, ‘‘ the illustration breaks down, and the charges made are 
by items ; but there is no reason for this, and I venture to prophesy 
that when a fixed scale is in force for cases up to £20, and 
another up to £50, then clients in the county courts will feel the 
more free to put the merits of their case ‘to the touch to gain or 
lose it all.’”” Mr. Anmrrace contends that similar scales might 
apply in the High Court to claims above £50, but he lays it 
down as an elementary proposition that in no case should the 
total costs exceed the amount recovered. But though it may be 
unfortunate that costs should exceed damages, the proposition 
can by no means be regarded as elementary. Mr. Armiracz 
recognizes that the scale would not apply to cases which do not 
go to trial, nor would it apply where no fixed sum is in dispute, 
as in proceedings for an injunction. That the plan presents 
difficulties, or is not universally applicable, is not, however, 
conclusive against it, and it is quite possible that a system 
under which varying lump sums will be charged according to 
the amount recovered may be found to form a basis for a work- 
able scheme. 





THE MANNER in which the Larceny Act, 1901, affects solicitors 
was the subject of a paper read by Mr. T. Hotes Gort, of 
Bristol, at the meeting of the Incorporated Law Society. Oasten- 
sibly, as he pointed out, the Act does not affect solicitors more 
than any other class of the community, but the mode in which 
fraudulent solicitors escaped the former law was one of the 
reasons why it was passed, and it should have a powerful effect 
in checking misappropriation such as has too frequently been 
brought to light of recent years. Sections 75 and 76 of the 
Larceny Act, 1861, referred only to “a banker, merchant, 
broker, attorney, or other agent ”’—a restriction to which effect 
was given a short time ago in 2&. v. Kane (1901, 1 
Q. B. 472), where the word ‘‘agent” was construed 
on the ejusdem generis principle—and provided for the three 
offences of misappropriation by any of these persons of money 
with which he had been entrusted, subject to a direction 
in writing as to its application; of selling in violation of 
good faith any chattel or valuable security entrusted to him; 
and of misappropriating property entrusted to him for safe 
custody. Numerous cases have shewn that conduct clearly 
meriting punishment as fraudulent did not fall within these 
sections either because there was no direction in writing; or 
because the property in quéstion was not a chattel or valuable 
security ; or because it had not been entrusted for safe custody. 
In Reg. v. Newman F Q. B. D. 706), for instance, a solicitor who 
had been intrusted by a client with money to invest on his 
behalf, and who fraudulently appropriated it to his own use, 
got off because the money had not been intrusted to him for safe 
custody. These various requirements, which so often prevented 
@ conviction, have now been swept away, and the Larceny Act, 
1901, substitutes more comprehensive provisions which apply to 
all persons alike, and which are aimed generally at the 
fraudulent conversion of property with which any person is 
intrusted either for safe custody or for application for any 
purpose, or which he receives on account of any other person. 
The new provisions, however, are to take effect as part of the 
Larceny Act, 1861, and to be deemed to be substituted for 
sections 75 and 76, and Mr. Gore points out that they are in 
consequence subject to section 85, under which a compulsory 
disclosure of an offence in civil proceedings is made a bar to a 
criminal prosecution. In cases, therefore, where a recourse to 





more or less useful. The solicitor who does the best for his 


the new Act may be ee it will be essential to bear in 
mind this possible result of bringing an action. ; 
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Tae question of fire insurance as between vendor and 
purchaser of house property will sagem net be settled until, 
as Mr. Recrnatp Poor urges in his paper, intended to be read 
at the Oxford meeting, the insurance companies are induced to 
include in their policies a condition which will make the policy 
available for the benefit of the party really interested. The 
unsatisfactory nature of the law in this respect was revealed by 
the well-known case of Rayner v. Preston (29 W. R. 547, 18 
Oh. D. 1). James, L.J., would have made the benefit of the 
policy run with the land, but he was overruled by the 
majority of the Court of Appeal, and the purchaser was 
compelled to pay to the vendor the full purchase-money 
for property which had been burnt down, notwithstanding 
that the vendor had received the imsurance money from 
the office. The vendor was afterwards, indeed, in Castellain 
v. Preston (81 W. R. 557, 11 Q. B. D. 380), compelled to 
refund the insurance money to the office, but this did not help 
the unfortunate purchaser. It is usual to attempt to meet the 
case by inserting in the contract of sale a condition that the 

urchaser shall have the benefit of the current fire insurance ; 

t the doubt has been raised by a competent authority (Dart, 
Vendors and Purchasers, 6th ed., pp. 197, 918), that the result 
of such a condition is simply to transfer the hardship to the 
vendor, who may find that > has forfeited his remedy against 
the insuranee office, while he is bound to allow to the purchaser 
an abatement of the purchase money to the extent of the policy. 
Probably thie doubt is not well-founded, but the fact that it 
exists is sufficient to make vendors sometimes chary of assenting 
to the condition in question. The purchaser can, no doubt, 
in due course get the policy indo in his favour; but this 
takes time, and in practice the only perfectly safe plan is for 
him immediately on signing the contract to take out a new 
insurance in his own name. This, however, is unsatisfactory, 
for it means a useless expense should the purchase go off. The 
remedy lies, as intimated above, in having a suitable clause 
included in all fire policies declaring that the policy, while it 
remains in force, is to be for the benefit of the insured and of 
any purchaser or mortgagee claiming under him. A clause 
to this effect is suggested by Mr. Pootz, who expresses the hope 
that some of the leading members of the profession, who are 
also directors of fire insurance cémpanies, may see their way 
to take the matter up, and thereby earn the gratitude of future 
purchasers of houses or buildings, and their advisers. 





THE cuRRENT number of the Century Magazine contains an 
interesting article on ‘“‘ The Practice of the Law in New York.” 
The number of lawyers seems to increase on the other side of 
the water even more rapidly than it does here. Within the 
memory of living men, we are told, New York city, with a 
population of 200,000, had only 495 lawyers; at the present 
time they number 7,755. And the growth in the number of 
lawyers seems to have been accompanied by accelerated methods 
of transacting business. ‘The advocate of 1800-50 was not 
within our connotation a busy man. He had leisure to prepare 
a learned and brilliant argument, characteristic of his era, and 
the courts bad time and inclination to listen to his rhetoric. 
To-day argument must display no flowers of rhetoric, 
must be close-packed in presentation, and not rehearse 
principles or authorities familiar to the court.” The tendency 
is characteristic of the age, perhaps, rather than of any 
particular community, and with us the advocate is most 
successful who can confine himself to the pith of the argument. 
In New York, of course, the attorney and the advocate are one, 
and the practice of a lawyer’s office differs very much from the 
practice here. Buf the writer of the article discerns a diminu- 
ton in the volurfie of litigation depending on points of law, 
With the result that cases in court turn chiefly on questions of 
fact, and are handed over to specialists in trials of that 

d—to barristers, in fact. The reason assigned is ‘‘the 
gradual resolution and removal of the vexed questions of the 
common law by decision or statute, so that litigations, 
except of a very modern corporate character, are likely to 
turn upon questions of fact and are left to the ‘trial lawyers.’” 
From experience over here we are naturally tempted to doubt 
the explanation. It is intelligible enough that when the pro- 


fession of the law becomes highly organized the division 
between solicitor and barrister should appear, but our lew 
reports seem to give no indication that the output of decisions on 
points of law is likely sensibly to diminish. Business is ever 
—— new problems, old — call for reconsideration, 

h statute law requires judicial elucidation, and so the 
tide of precedents flows on. The writer of the article con- 
troverts, so far as practical results go, the maxim that 
the law is a career open to all talents. “The struggle,” 
he says, “is never a fair one. The field is free, but 
there is favour. The skirts of happy chance no longer blow 
free for the seizing of any brilliant and confident young 
man, A practice and a reputation are long in the building, 
and the former is slippery to hold. Olientage goes chiefly by 
favour, and the great opportunities of the profession seldom 
came except to the best known men.” That is true, no doubt, 
here as well as in New York, yet the young and the confident 
will always press in upon the theory that there is room at the 
top—and will sometimes be rewarded. 





Ir 1s common enough to speak of a person as being entitled 
to the “ first refusal” of property, but until the recent decision 
in Manchester Ship Canal Co. v. Manchester Racecourse Co. 
(1901, 2 Ch. 87), the exact meaning of this expression does not 
seem to have been determined. In that case the canal company 
had in 1893 entered into an agreement with the racecourse 
company that whenever certain land of the latter compan 
should cease to be used as a racecourse, or should be propos 
to be used for dock purposes, the racecourse company should 
give the canal company the “ first refusal” of the land. In 
1899 negotiations took place between the two companies 
for the sale of the land, and the racecourse company 
offered it to the canal company for £350,000, the offer to 
stand for a week. The offer was not accepted within that 
time, and the racecourse com then contracted to sell the 
land to a third company, who proposed to use it for dock 
purposes, for £280,000. The canal company alleged that they 
had not had the first refusal within the meaning of their agree- 
ment, and they applied for an injunction to restrain the sale to 
the third company. Apparently the racecourse company took a 
very loose view of their obligations under the agreement. The 
agreement, they contended, was satisfied by an offer at any 
price—say, £1,000,000—te the canal company, and the non- 
acceptance of the offer would justify a subsequent sale elsewhere 
at £100,000. Such a view, however, is quite opposed to the 
popular meaning of a first refusal, and did not commend itself to 
the court. A “ first refusal” means that the party entitled to it 
shall have the option of taking the property at a price which the 
vendor is willing to accept from any other purchaser, whether 
such price has been actually offered or not. In the present 
case, therefore, the racecourse company were not at liberty to 
offer the land to the canal company for £350,000, and then, upon 
their non-acceptance, to go elsewhere.and sell it for £70,000 less, 
The difficulty that the right to a first refusal was not restricted 
in point of time, and might, therefore, offend against the rule of 
perpetuities, was met by the circumstance that the agreement 
incorporating it had received statutory sanction. The Oourt of 


‘Appeal accordingly affirmed the judgment of Farwau, J., 


protecting the rights of the canal company by an injunction. 





In GENERAL, when judgment is reserved before the vacation, 
there is no chance of the parties hearing any more of the matter 
until the re-assembling of the courts. The Times, however, has 
contained this week (9th inst.) a report of the judgment of 
Bucknitt, J., in Frederick Leyland § Co, (1900) (Limited) v. The 
British and Foreign Marine Insurance Co. (Limited), which 
has been handed to the parties, and which by consent is to be 
taken as having been delivered in court. The plaintiffs claimed 
in the case, which was heard at the last Li 1 Assizes, a 
return of premiums in ree of several of their ships which 
had been in the ae ayy of the British Government 
for the purposes of the South African war. The policies 


provided that there should be a return of “ls, 8d. per 





cent. for every fifteen consecutive days the vessel may he 
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aid up in port or in dock in the United Kingdom or 
abroad,” during the period of insurance. Claims were made 
in respect of the vessels having been laid up (inter alia) at 
the ports of Cape Town and Durban, and the evidence upon 
which Buoxn111, J., had to decide turned largely upon the exact 
limits of those ports. But allowing that the ships were in port, 
the question also arose whether they were laid up within the 
meaning of the clause, and the result is interesting as shewing 
the distinction between the strict legal construction of the 
phrase, and the construction which was under the circumstances 
to be deemed to have been within the intention of the 
parties. The plaintiffs contended that a ship is ‘‘laid up” 
provided she is lying in port, even though she is fully 
equipped and with her crew on board, and although she may 
be engaged in loading or discharging cargo. To this 
roposition, as a matter of law, Buckniit, J., did not assent, but 
e held that it had for many years been the defendants’ practice 
to treat ships in port as laid up, whatever they were doing, 
provided only they remained in the same place, and that 
the policies had been taken on the footing of this practice. 
The practice, accordingly, governed the construction of the 
policies and the plaintifis were held entitled to the return of 
premiums. 





Acoorpine to Lord Ooxz, ‘‘If a duchess by marriage after- 
wards marries a baron, she remains a duchess and loseth not her 
name, because her husband is noble” (1 Oo. Lit. 16 4.); but 
HanGraveE, in a note on this passage, points out that “in some 
books it is said that if a woman, noble by birth, marries one of 
inferior nobility, she shall be styled by the dignity of her second 
husband ” ; Cruisz (Dig. tit. Dignities, referred to in a note in 
this week’s World), says, however, that in spite of Lord Coxz’s 
dictum, ‘at the coronation of his present majesty [George ITT. } 
the Duchess Dowager of Lzxps, then the wife of Lord Portmorg, 
claimed to walk as a duchess, but it was refused.” According 
to the “‘ note” appended to the official proclamation relative to 
——— for summonses to attend the forthcoming coronation, 
widows of peers who have remarried under the rank of the 
peerage, “‘ according to former precedent, are considered as not 
entitled tc such summons”; and “‘as to widows of peers who 
have remarried with a peer of lower degree, their precedence, 
according to precedent, is that of their last husband.” 








THE -PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 


Tue address delivered by Sir Henry Fow rer at the Oxford 
meeting of the Incorporated Law Society differed in one point 
from the usual tenor of presidential utterances. The legisla- 
tion, actual and attempted, of the past session has in general 
formed an important and interesting subject of comment. The 
abandonment of this topic on the present occasion was almost 
rendered necessary by the legislative barrenness which has fallen 
upon Parliament. A discussion of current legislation requires 
at least that there shall be legislation to discuss, and the Factory 
and Workshops Act, the chief output of the year, while 
important enough in its way, hardly forms material on which 
to found an address. Possibly it was for this reason that 
Sir Henry Fowrer adopted an attitude familiar enough 
a few months ago, when we were entering on a new century and 
a new reign, and indulged in a retrospect of the legal changes 
which marked the progress of the nineteenth century. Notwith- 
standing all that has been said on the matter, the subject is by 
no means exhausted, and the President was able to record 
startling ameliorations in the law which might well lead to 
contentment did we not know that so much still remains to be 
done before the law and its administration—the latter especially 
—are put upon a moderately rational basis. The wonder, 
indeed, is, not that we have attained to such a height of 
perfection, but that our great-grandfathers should have 
tolerated a state of things like that which existed at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Sir Hznry Fow.er aptly 

uotes from Wezstzy’s Journal the impressions of that eminent 

ivine and practical administrator of a Chancery Bill—‘ that 
foul monster,” as he calls it. “A scroll it was of forty-two 
pages in large folio to tell a story which needed not to- have 
taken up forty lines, and stuffed with such stupid, senseless, 








yy foe lies, many of them, too, quite foreign to the question, 
as I believe would have cost the compiler his life in any heathen 
court either of Greece or Rome ; and this is equity in a Christian 
country!” What became of this particular bill finally we 
cannot say, but according to the account of the old delays in 
Chancery given by Sir Henry Fow er, it must have been a matter 
of years before any final decision was given upon it. It is trite 
that all this has been changed both as to the form of procedure 
and the time whichit takes. Something liketheold bill in Chancery 
still survives, we believe, in proceedings at thesuit of the Crown by 
English information, and occasionally the hesitation of a judge 
may lead to long postponement of the decision of a case. But 
fortunately pleadings now raise in a fairly short and perspicuous 
manner the real point to be decided, and the course of pro- 
ceedings, occasionally at any rate, approximates to those in the 
Taff Vale case, where, as Sir Henry pointed out, the decision in 
the Vacation Court was given in September, 1900; in the Court 
of Appeal in the following November, and in the House of 
Lords last July. To secure, however, anything like this record 
it will be necessary for the Oourt of Appeal to be placed once 
more on a working basis. 

The state of civil procedure at the beginning of the last 
century was outdone by the state of the criminal law. It is 
difficult to realize the condition of mind of judges and 
statesmen who could go on contentedly from year to year 
while offences of the most trivial description were treated 
as capital. Sir Henry Fow1er mentions the offences of stealing 
from the person above the value of 1s., of stealing in a shop to 
the value of 5s., of stealing in a dwelling-house tothe valueof 40s., 
of stealing clothes from a bleaching ground, and of pretending 
to be a Greenwich pensioner, as involving the death penalty. 
He might have instanced as a still greater absurdity the fact 
that a like punishment might be inflicted on a soldier or sailor 
who was found begging or wandering without a pass. It was 
very gradually that these and some 200 other offences were 
removed from the list until now it is only murder and 
high treason, with the cognate offences of piracy with violence 
and setting fire to military and naval buildings and stores, that 
are capital. It is the task of the historian and the moralist to 
discover why the criminal law remained so long in this barbarous 
state. Possibly it was due to the general want of the imagina- 
tive faculty which prevents people from realizing the cruelties 
perpetrated around them, and which is always a barrier to 
humanizing efforts. Happily Sir Hznry was able to point to 
the fact that the amelioration of the criminal law has been 
abundantly justified by an enormous diminution of crime, 4 
diminution which characterized the latter equally with the first 
half of the last century. ‘‘ The yearly average of persons,” says 
Sir Henry Fowzer, “sentenced to penal pa in England 
and Wales in the five years ending the 3lst of December, 
1864, was 2,800, out of a population of 20,370,000; the 
yearly * of persons sentenced to penal servitude in the 
five years ending the 31st of December, 1899, was 770, out of a 
population of 31,000,000, and in the last year (1900) the number 
was 748.” And the relaxation of the severity of punishments 
has been accompanied by important measures tending to secure 
fair play towards prisoners—namely, the allowance of counsel 
by the Trials for Felony Act, 1836, and the allowance of 
prisoners’ evidence by the Oriminal Evidence Act, 1898. 

But this retrospect of legal changes, however interesting, is 
hardly enough to satisfy the anticipations which were formed of 
Sir Henry Fowrzr’s address. It is a task that many other 
men could have fulfilled with the same effect. The occasion of 
the appearance as President of a statesman of the first rank 
seemed to promise a deliverance of more than usual 
weight in regard to matters specially affecting the profession. 
In this respect the address seems to us to be wanting. ‘True, 
there has, so far as we are aware, been no <public criticism of 
the conduct of solicitors for the last few months, but unfor- 
tunately there was abundance of it at the time of the failures 
and subsequent prosecutions which led to the convictions and 
sentences of the beginning of the year, and, if criticism has beea 
quiescent in the interval, we should be unduly optimistic in 
supposing that Mr. Laxx’s catastrophe has been forgotten, oF 
that solicitors as a body have entirely regained public confidence 
Some general remarks, indeed, the ent did make: ‘Our 
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duty,” he said, “‘ is to do our utmost to preserve the traditions 
which we have inherited ; to remember the trust which has been 
entrusted to our care ; to discharge that trust with unflinching in- 
tegrity and unflagging industry”; andso on. Excellentsentiments 
for ordinary times, but the streas of these present times would, we 
venture to think, better have been met by pointing out how the 
speculative spirit and the use of clients’ moneys for general 
business purposes, which has been so disastrous in. the past, is to 
be made impossible for the future. Sir Hunry Fowizr’s address 
contains no hint of the gravity of recent events, and the 
omission leaves the reader, as doubtless it left the hearers, with 
the sense that a great opportunity has been missed. The 
address is equally disappointing in its failure to make any 
suggestion as to the policy to be adopted in the present critical 
state of the question of land transfer. 

The reforms which Sir Henry Fowran advocates are con- 
cerned almost exclusively with the administration of the law and 
they present no feature of much novelty. The re-arrangement 
of the circuit system, the extension of the jurisdiction of county 
courts, the establishment of a Court of Criminal Appeal—these 
are reforms which have been long before the public and, as to 
the two former at any rate, the Incorporated Law Society 
have shewn every disposition to press them on. ‘The ideal of 
a perfect administration of justice,” says Sir Henry Fowter, 
‘tis that the tribunal should be impartial and competent, that 
its procedure and decision should be speedy and final, and that 
this should be secured at the smallest possible expense to 
the suitor.” As to these points it may be assumed that every- 
one is agreed, and impartiality and competency are already 
secured. The point to be aimed at is to confer upon the 
admittedly competent judges of the county courts greater juris- 
diction, and so arrange at once for the greater localization of 
cases and for the relief of business in the High Court. Procedure 
can thus be made more speedy and in many cases less expensive. 
The reorganization of the circuit system would bea er step 
in the same direction, but it is hopeless to expect that the step 
will be taken unless something more is done than the expres- 
sion of ideal aspirations. In saying this we do not mean to 
undervalue Sir Henry Fowrer’s remarks. We are glad to see 
a lawyer of his eminence in the’ political world pronouncing 
definitely in favour of these reforms. But before effect can be 
given to his views the vis inertiae of the authorities really 
charged with the administration of justice must be overcome, 
and how soon this will take place we should be the last to 
prophesy. Perhaps the day will come when Sir Henry Fow.er 
will remember in a more responsible position the reforms he 
advocated as president of the Incorporated Law Society, and 
will secure that they are carried into effect. 








REVIEWS. 
THE ENGLISH REPORTS. 


Tue EnGuisH Reports, Vous. VIII. to XI. House or Lorps, 
ConTAINING CLARK AND FINNELLY, VOLS. 8 To 12. MACLEAN AND 
Ropinson, WEST, AND HovsE oF Lorps OasEs (CLARK’s), Vos. 
1 To 11. William Green & Sons, Edinburgh; Stevens & Sons 
(Limited). 

The progress made in the issue of this admirable reprint of the 
House of Lords reports is very satisfactory. We have here four more 
volumes, bringing the reports of cases down to the year 1866. We 
confess we were ignorant of the name of West as a reporter; but it 
appears from the prefatory note to Vol. 9 that he was the first 
teporter ‘“‘by appointment of the House of Lords”; and we have 
ascertained from an investigation of the volume of his reports that it 
was published in 1842 and contains about 700 which in “ the 
English Reports” aye given in 207 pages. An idea of the economy 
of room effected by this series may be gained from these figures. The 
last volume brings us to such familar cases as Tapling v. Jones (11 
H. L. ©. 289) as to right to light, and Leather Cloth Co. v. American 
Leather Cloth Co. (Ib. 521) a8 to trade-mark infri ent. The 
teferences above the headnote of each case to Mews’ Digest and sub- 
Sequent cases, which form an important feature of the work, are well 

up. 





BOOKS RECEIVED, 


The English Reports. Vol. XI.: House of Lords, containing 
of Lords Cases (Clark’s), Vols. 7 to 11. William Green & 


CASES OF THE WEEK. 


Before the Vacation Judge. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS v. LIBERTY & CO. (LIM.). 9th Oct. 


Derp—ConsrrucTionN—LEasE or Lanp Apsorninec Inrenpep Higpway— 
Presumption aS TO OWNERSHIP OF So1L—INJUNCTION AGAINST TRESPASS 
to Supsort, 


This was a motion on behalf of Messrs. Mappin Brothers for an order 
restraining the defendants, Messrs. Liberty & Oo. (Limited), their agents, 
servants, and workmen, from building or making a tunnel or passage-wa‘ 
through or under the subsoil in front of or under the premises of No. 220, 
Regent-street, in the county of London, and from digging up the seid 
street or removing the soil therefrom, or erecting a h ing or any other 
erection whatsoever in the said street in front of the said 
No. 220, Regent-street aforesaid, and from in any way trespassing in, over, 
or upon the said subsoil in front of or under the said premises No. 220, 
Regent-street aforesaid, or from in any other way obstructing and inter- 
fe with the rights of the plaintiffs in connection with the said premises 
No. 220, Regent-street or any other rights appertaining thereto under an 
indenture of lease dated the 25th of , 1869, and made between Charles 
Harley Savory of the one and Edward Mappin and Joseph Oharles 
Mappin of the other part, for the term of fifty years and half of another 
year from the said 25th of March, 1869, until the trial of this action. In 
support of the motion it was said by an indenture of lease, dated the 25th 
of March, 1869, and made between Oharles Harley 2 of one part and 
Edward Mappin and Joseph Oharles Mappin of the other part, all that 
, md or parcel of ground situate, Jying, and being in the parish of St. 

ames’s within the liberty of Westminster, in the county of Middlesex, on 
the east side of Regent-street, abutting west on the said street, east on 
King-street in the parish of St. James’s, Westminster aforesaid, north, ona 
messuage or dwelling-house built on ground belonging to the Crown on the 
east side of Regent-street aforesaid, to George Thompson and then 
in the occupation of the lessees, and south on another m or dwelling- 
house built on ground beer rg | to the Crown on the east of Regent- 
street aforesaid, and leased to William Burrage, which said piece or parcel 
of ground contained, from north to south in the front thereof next Regent- 
street aforesaid 28ft. of aesize, from west to east on the south side thereof 
54ft. 10in. of assize, from south to north on the east side or rear thereof 
23ft. 9in. of assize, and from east to west on the north side thereof 
to a break there 47ft. 6in. of assize, then extends towards the 
north 3ft. 6in. of assize, and then runs again towards the west u 
to Regent-street aforesaid 4ft. 4in. of assize, be the same se 
dimensions little more or less together with the messuage or dwelling- 
house then standing and being on part of the said piece or parcel of 
ground, and which said messeuage or dwelling-house is known and dis- 
tinguished by the number 220 on the east side of Regent-street aforesaid, 
J is the second house southward from Argyll-place, the corner house 
inclusive, and also all outhouses, buildings, yards, areas, vaults, cellars, 
sollars, ways, paths, passages, waters, watercourses, lights, easements, 
profits, privileges, advantages, emoluments, rights, members, and appur- 
tenances whatsoever to the said or of ground, meng or 
dwelling-house and premises thereby demieed, or any part thereof, ng- 
ing or in any wise appertaining, were demised by the said Charles Harley 
Savory unto the said Kdward and Joseph Charles Mappin for the 
term of fifty years and one-half of another year from the 25th of March, 
1869, at the yearly rental of £500. The premises comprised in the above- 
mentioned indenture}of lease had been duly 8 . 
in Mr. William Gibson, the sole proprietor of the business of the plaintiffs, 
Mappin Brothers, absolutely for theremainder of the said term of 50} years. 
The defendants, Messrs. Liberty & Oo. (Limited), were the occupiers of 
premises No. 218 and 222, Regent-street 
plaintiffs’ premises. By an indenture dated the 31st of December, 1880, and 
made between Joseph Charles Mappin the younger, Charles Hickson, and 
Frederick Crockford 8 plaintiffs’ in title) of the one part, 
and Arthur Lazenby Liberty of the other part, a portion of the basement 

P situate under the pavement of Regent- 
street, ther with permission to make communications to the 
‘premises 218, Regent-street, were demised by the said Joseph Charles 
—— Oharles Hickson, and Frederick Orockford, under the said 
Arthur Lazenby Liberty for the term of twenty-one years from the 
25th of December, 1880, which term expires on the 25th of December 
of the present year. This portion of the basement had, it was believed 
heme Ok te” Ge Golan d 
subway from their premises 218 to 222, Regent-street. The 
defendants had applied to the 
lease of such portion of the basement, but as they require the same for the 
purpose of their own business and to enable them to extend the basement 
of their premises further under the street to the limit of thé middle of the 
street they had been unable to comply with the defendants’ desire. A few 
days since the defendants erected a large hoarding enclosing a portion of 
the roadway in Regent-street immediately opposite to the plaintiffs’ 
premises, and extending along the whole of the front thereof 
and on the side of the road nearest to the tiffs’ premises, 
one side of the hoarding being in about the le of the street and 
the other side coming to within a few feet of the kerb, leaving barely 
room for one vehicle to pass. A large number of workmen with a steam 
crane had been employed day and night in excavating the soil down 
a considerable death from that part of the roadway immediately in front 
the premises, and it was believed that the defendants proposed to construct 


as 
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an underground showroom to be also used as a -way from their 
said premises on either side ofthe plaintiffs’ premises. been 
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dug away from immediately 718* the western wall of the plaintiffs’ 
, 80 that the whole of such wall is now o and exposed, and, in 
fact, a hole had already been broken into such wall. They had, more- 


over, actually dug away in places the soil from under the wall, and thus 
jeopardized the safety of such wall, and it was believed that such wall was 
already cracked owing to such excavations. The defendants had not applied 
for or obtained the plaintiffs’ consent to any part of the work being (my 
and the plaintiffs objected to the same most strongly for many reasons 
Neither had they served the plaintiffs or anyone on their behalf with any 
notice under the London Building Act, 1893. The plaintiffs claimed that 
the subsoil in the said street by virtue of the before-mentioned lease of 
the 26th of March, 1869, belonged to them for the remainder of their said 
term, and that neither the freeholders, nor the plaintiffs’ lessor, nor the 
vestry, had any right to grant permission to the defendants to remove such 
subsoil or to construct the subway through the land immediately in frort 
of the premises. The hoarding in the roadway was a source of constant 
obstruction and annoyance to the plaintiffs. (nly one vehicle could pass 
between it and So pores, and it was impossible for a carriage to draw 
to and stand at the plaintiffs’ door for the purpose of customers alighting 
ing the whole of the traffic on that side of the roadway. 


ut im; 
For the defendants it was said that the premises 220, ent- street, 
occupied by plaintiffs, were held under a head lease 


London, 
dated the 7th of February, 1823. The premises Nos. 218 and 222, 
-street, which were Crown property, were held by the defendant 
company under leases izing in December, 1919. By a decd dated 
Majocty % 28 1893, > made t Nigel the Queen’s > my 
2, e ir Robert Nigel Fitzhardinge Kingscote, the 
—4. of Woode ix charge of the land revenue of the Orown, in the 
county of London, of the second part, and Arthur Lazenby Liberty, William 
rg Poy dataen De ig iam Howe —* Saye the licensees) of the — 2* 
e ioner, in exer of his statutory powers, gran to 
og Mace Ban permission to construct and ——— subway underneath 
the surface of Regent-street, in front of the messuages and premises Nos. 
218, 220, and 222, Regent-street, in the situation shewn by the plan thereon 
and in accordance with plans, sections, and specifications approved by the 
commissioners subject to the payment of the yearly rent of £20, 
and to the performance of the covenants, conditions, and provisions 
therein contained and to all such rights as might belong to any 
person or s in reference to the construction and main- 
tenance of said subway and as might be effected thereby. The 
benefit of the said deed had been transferred to and is vested in the 
defendant company, and the time for the completion of the said subway 
has been extended by the Crown authorities until the 10th of October, 
1906. By an agreement dated the 26th of Uctober, 1893, and made 
between Arthur Lazenby Liberty, William Street, and John William 
Howe, of the one part, and the vestry of the parish of St. James, 
Westminster, of the other part, the vestry to raise no objection to 
the construction and maintenance of the said subway, upon the terms in 
such agreement mentioned. The benefit of such agreement had been 
transferred to and was now vested in the defendant company. By an 
agreement dated the 4th of October, 1900, and made between Arthur 
Lazenby Liberty, William Street, and John William Howe of the first 
part, Liberty & Co. (Limited) of the second part, and the vestry of 
the parish of St. James, Westminster, of the third part, the vestry, 
so far as they lawfully could and without any tee, consented 
to the period for the ee of the said subway being extended till the 
10th of October, 1903, on the condition that the annual sum 
of £20 should be substituted for the aunual sum of £5 65s., 
— to them under the agreement of the 26th of October, 1893. The 
t company, acting under the aforesaid licenses and consents, 
began on or about the 17th of September, 1901, to construct the said sub- 
way, and had carried on the work in the most expeditious manner possible 
80 a8 to cause as little inconvenience as possible to the traffic in Kegent- 
\ hoarding which had been erected and maintained there 
and maintained with the approval and to the satisfaction of 
the Westminster Borough Council, so as to afford unimpeded 
access to the plaintiffs’ premises, and allows ample room for 
carriages to draw up to such premises. Carriages were not as a rule 
allowed to stop for any | of time opposite premises in Regent- 
street. setting down customers at premises in that street 
generally pulled out and waited either in the centre of the street or in one 
of the side streets. could and did stop opposite the plaintiff.’ 
ises, as there was room for 4 treble line of traffic on the opposite side 
of the street. Work on the said subway was, until the granting of the ez 
parte injunction in this action, contiouously and the said 
subway would, if the work were allowed to resumed, be completed in 
about three weeks. It also aj that the lease of 1823 contained a 
reference to “‘ a street now joi there called, or intended to be called. 
street,”” and that Regent-street was made under an Act, 53 
Geo. 3, * 121, —* which — a appointed for —2 
purpose making the street uiring the neccs: rty for 
the — power was given ‘Gen to deal ith tie tenkeane. 
Upon of the plaintiffs an injunction was asked for u 
22 that the defendants were acting in defiance of the plaintiffs’ 
London B 


if 
ty 


; (2) that they had not given a notive in accordance with the 

uilding Act, 1893: Haynes v. King (42 W. B. 56, [1893] 3 Oh. 

439). For the defendants it was submitted that; as the lease of 1823 was a 
Crown lease the court could not assume that aaything had been granted 
—— Crown, except what was included in the words of the lease. 
piece ground was not included in the lease of 1823. This was 


a lease and not a convey and a doubt had been expressed 
whether the presumption applied. It did not 
to be used asa highway and not dedicated to the : 


(28 W. R. 452, 5 Ex. Div. 246), Plumstead Board of Works v. British Land 
Oo. (23 W. R. 634, L. R. 10 Q. B. 203), Landrock ¥. Metvopolitan Railway 
(W. N., 1886, 195). As to the notice under the London Building Act, 
1893, if the def had not complied with section 93 it wus merely a 
question of damages, and at the most an injunction would only be granted 
until the proper notice had been given. In reply Re White's Charities 
(1898, 1 Ch. 659), was cited. ‘ 
Lord Atverstong, L.O.J., in giving judgment, said that he did not wish 
to be understood as expressing any final opinion in the absence of any 
opportunity of considering the authorities and hearing such arguments as 
he could wish to hear. But he was obliged to express an opinion for 
the purposes of the day. The plaintiffs contended that by the assignment 
of the lease of 1823 they were entitled 10 the soil up to the middle 
of the road, and therefore entitled to restrain any person, including the 
ground landlord, from making a hole in front of their premises and the 
subway. He was not satisfied that the plaintiffs had any greater rights 
than those granted by the original lease, including the two ce they had 
occupied for more than twenty years. He thougnt it was clear from the 
Act of Parliament that there was a street to be constructed. There was, 
no doubt, a considerable alteration in the construction of Regent-street as 
it now existed. Under the circumstances he thought the presumption did 
not apply to a street in course of construction to the extent to which it 
appeared from the Act of Parliament of Geo. 3 it was intended to be 
constructed, and he did not think it clear that it was intended to demise to 
the predecessor of the iffs more than the houses and cellar; and, 
therefore, upon the question of title he was of opinion that the plaintiffs 
had not made out a sufficiently strong primd facie case to justify him in 
stop the defendants from carrying on the work. As to the point upon 
the London Building Act, whatever the rights of the parties might be, 
there was not s t to justify him in granting the injunction. No 
substantial injury had been done, and he could only restrain the work 
until they had complied with section 93 of the Act. He therefore thought 
no interim injunction ought to be granted. The motion would stana to 
the trial, and the costs be costs in the action. Injunction refused.— 
OounseL, Bramwell Davis, K.0., and D. Pollock ; Younger, K. O., and Rolt. 
Souscrrors, Lumley § Lumley ; Rose-Innes, Son, § Crick. 

[Reported by J. E. Aupous, Barrister-at-Law. | 








LAW SOCIETIES. 


INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY. 
PROVINCIAL MBETING. 


The annual provincial meeting of the Incorporated Law Society was held 
at Oxford from Monday to Thursday. There were in attendance upwards 
of 350 members, amongst whom were the following members of the 
Council: Mr. Oharles Mylne Barker, Mr. James Samuel Beale, Mr. 
Edmund Kell Blyth, Mr. John Wreford Budd, Mr. William Francis 
Fladgate, Mr. Henry James Jobnson, Mr. Stephen Henham King (Maid. 
stone), Mr. Harry Wilmot Lee, Mr. Henry Manisty, Mr. Charles Berkeley 

etts (Huntingdon), Mr. Joseph Farmer Milne (Manchester), Mr. 
Frederick Parker Morrell (Oxford), Mr. Frank Rowley Parker, Mr. 
Richard Pennington, Mr. Thomas Rawle, Sir A. K. Rollit, M.P. (vice- 
ent), Mr, ©. E, Mathews (Birmingham), Mr. W. J. Humfrys 
Hereford), Mr. William Melmoth Walters, Mr. Philip Witham ; and the 
following extraordinary members : Mr. J. Ansell (Birmingham), Mr. J. H. 
Cooke (Chester), Mr. A. Pope (Dorchester), Mr. F. O, Taylor (Norwich). 


Rxceprion. 


The members and the ladies attending the meeting were on Monday 
evening invited to a reception at the City Buildings as the guests of the 
Mayor (Mr. Olarence Druce) and the Deputy-Mayor (Mr. F. P. Morrell), 
representing the city, and of the Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Incorporated 
Law Society. Between 500 and 600 ladies and gentlemen were — 
Mr. Morrell is a past president of the Incorporated Law Society U.K. 


Wetcome Tro Oxrorp. 

The members met on Tuesday morning in the Sheldonian Theatre for 
the reading and discussion of papers, when ; 

Tbe Rev. Tuomas Fowxzx, D.D. (president of Corpus Christi College), 
welcomed them to the city. He said he had been asked as Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford to open the proceedings and to address a few 
words of welcome to the large and distinguished society which had gather d 
together within their walls that day. ere were many connecting links 
between the Incorporated Law Society and that university. They each of 
them had educational functions; the university, it was true, of a more 
general character extending to all professions, the Incorporated Law 
Society’s functions confined to those who were aspirants to membership of 
its own profession. But those functions, limited as they were, had, he 
believed, been admirably exercised, and the standard of general educa- 
tion amongst solicitors had been raised to a much higher level that 
it had ever reached before the institution of the society Again, 
they were constantly drafting their students into that branch of 
the legal profession which was under the supervision of the Incorporated 
Law Society. When he first came up to the university in 1850 it was one 
of the rarest events for an Oxford student to ope —* ** of solicitors. 
It was now, he was glad to say, an event of constant occurrence, 
when a young man * choosing his profession it was just as likely that 

ee re ee — ae 4 
a@ schoolmaster, or a civil servant, or a surgeon, or a 
this of to be largely due to the improved . sovidl 
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demanded of him, both of which results had been ne about by | the on and control of railway —2 the of joint 
the exertions of this society. Another connecting between | stock companies with , and their powers and o 

the universities and their society was the recognition and /|Sixthly, the laws religious disabilities, lunatics, 
improvement of a distinctly legal education. Going back to women, and divorce. ws 
his own experience, when he came up to Oxford in 1850 there | affecting the supervision and administration of the departments 
were only two legal professors—the Regius Professor of Civil Law andthe | controlled by the Board of Trade, the creation and duties of 
Vinerian Professor of Common Law—and they seldom lectured. As to} the Local Government Board and of the Board of Iture 


college lectures on the subject, there were at that time none. There were 
now, including two public readers, six professors, who did not follow the 
inert example of their —— and a law lecturer attached to every 
college. Moreover, half a century ago there were no legal examinations 
except that for the Vinerian Scholarship. They had now a final school of 
jurisprudence, co-ordinate with the classical, mathematical, and other final 
schools, as well as a real and searching examination for the B,O.L. degree. 
He thought he had said enough to shew that the university was fully alive 
to its duties towards the two branches of the legal profession, alike as to its 
teaching, its examinations, and its supply of candidates. It now only 
remained for him to assure them of their most cordial welcome to this ancient 
and famousseat of learning, to wish them a successful meeting and a pleasant 
visit, and to ask his distinguished namesake, Sir Henry Fowler, to replace 
him in the chair. Sir Henry Fowler needed no commendation from him 
to such an assembly as that, but he could not help recu to an occasion, 
now many years ago, when he had the privilege of his maiden 
speech in the House of Commons, which drew from Mr. Gladstone, then 
the Leader of the House, the highest encomiums, together with p' osti- 
cations of his future eminence. These anticipations Sir Henry fully 
amg — he believed —2* was no Spey oe — either side of the 
ouse who was more generally cted or in whose dispassionateness 
and fairmindedness there was Salles dem confidence than Sir Henry Fowler. 
The Presrpent thanked the Vice-Chancellor for his kind and cordial 
welcome. The connection to which he had alluded between the legal 
profession and the universities was a connection which the profession 
wished to cultivate and develop. This was the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the society’s meeting in Oxford. That meeting was the third of the 
provincial meetings which were established for the purpose of kindling a 
deeper interest and sympathy between the metropolis and the . 
The first was held at Liverpool, the second at Leeds, and after having paid 
visits to those two great centres of manufacturing industry and of commerce 


Procedure and Judicature Acts in the redress of civil wrongs, the enforce- 
— ankauepmigns cad, eins tage een tamara 
person ; . o 

with reference to our electoral system, in the extension of the franchise, 
the provisions for secret voting, the prevention of bribery and intimida- 


representation. These changes an aggregate of achieve- 
ments within the limit of a century, unparalleled, as I in either 
ancient or modern jurisprudence. And while the first forty years of the 
nineteenth century may claim some share in that 

progress, the chief distinction attaches to, and will 
regarded as the expectel. guy of Svs Seeieee saa hich reduced 


amending the legislation which national personal interests required. I 
must, however, in addressing a legal audience, single out for special con~ 
sideration some of those changes which have affected the administration 


wisely enforced, and the administration of justice largely affects the belief 
in and loyalty to justice itself. It is in this review that we remember the 
labours of the great lawyers whose memories will always be associated 
= — —J1 4 —— ‘Tease on Cee Teg 
rougham, Cam > . re, an > 

fought the batt: they achieved “the victories which rescued our 
administration of justice from the abuses, the delays, the evasions, and the 
cruelties by which it was fettered, disfigured, and disgraced. 


Onances in THE Onmanat Law. 
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Our criminal law in the year 1800 was savage in its barbarity. In that 
and shipping he thought there was a singular appro s in paying | year there were more than 200 crimes with death. Sir Samuel 
the third visit to this ancient seat and home of 1 . The president milly stated ‘‘ that there was no country in the world where so 


on that occasion had called attention in very wiee and thoughtful 


and so | variety of offences were punishable 
terms to the connection between the solicitor branch of the legal The — * ay! 


by 5 
Tho crime of stealing focm: the pessen shave the vabeo of le... o8 stenting te 


profession and university life, and he had expressed the hope| a shop to the value of 5s., of stealing in a d -house the value 
that there would be a change in the then yowenn Rep ee re e The 40s., of stealing anything from a bleaching of pre’ ing to be a 
change had already taken place as the Vice-Ohan Greenwich pensioner, and other trifling offemees were capital crimes. 


or had pointed out. 
To-day higher education, technical education, and professional education 
were talked about and thought about by everybody, and it would be a very 
good thing when a still greater amount of attention and of public money 
were given to their development. He held that there coald be no greater 
advantage to the profession and the public at large than an increase in the 
professional qualifications which a university education and university 


During the century that awful category of offences which incurred the 


whole scale of punishments, which included transportation, the 


taining, adaed to the familiarity with everyday affairs which any | and the whi of women has been modified, and, side by side with this 
competent professional man must display. diminution —— offences and the severity of punishment for all other 
classes of crime, there has been an enormous reduction in the number of 

PRESIDENTS ADDRES1. convictions, notwithstanding the increase in the ——_ When 

The Parstpent then read his opening address as follows : Queen Victoria came to the throne in 1837 her con subjects were 
As this is the first annual provincial meeting of the eee Law | about 53,000. The convicts in prison in the United Kingdom on the 3st 
Society since the close of the nineteenth century, I think that I am justified | of December, 1899, were 3,710, of whom only 270 were imprisoned for 
in taking a wider range of legal history and legal affairs than the adminis- | terms of twenty years and upwards. The population of the United 
tration and legislation of a single year. Kingdom in 1837 was under 27,000,000, and in 1899 about 40,000,000. 
riminal trials at assizes and quarter sessions in 


Tue Laoistative History or THE NingTEeNTH OEnTuRY. 


The nineteenth century, remarkable as it has been for its discoveries in 
science, for its advance in civilization, and for the enormous improvement 
in the physical, social, and moral condition of the people of the United 
Kingdom, is no less remarkable for its legislative history. During the 
century upwards of 10,500 Acts of Parliament were passed, and although 
many of them were only of a temporary character, yet the bulk of the laws 
by which we are now governed were enacted between 1400 and 1900. Of 
the sixteen octavo volumes which in the last edition of the Revised Statutes 
represent our legislation from 1200 to 1886, two volumes contain the 
existing law enacted prior to 1800, and the remaining fourteen volumes 
Contain the law made between 1800 and 1886. I do not pose to 
survey or even to enumerate this vast mass of legislation. I 
will only recall to your recollection the fact that this legislation 
Comprises: Firstly, the great changes in the laws affecting real 

y, which embodied the reports of the Real Property Commission 

n 1829 and 1963—the laws affecting wills, settlements, laud 

g@ to persons under disabilities, co — leaseholds, commons, 

tithes, landlords and tenants, mortgages, ken, conveyances—in a word, 
the gradual abolition of the incidents of feudalism, which during many 


10,902. But these figures, incl a large number of offences, 
do not bring out the reduction in the — oem ape Soma Oe 
average of persons sentenced to penal servitude in England and 
the five years ending the 3lst of December, 1864, was 2,800, 
population of 20,370,000; the yearly a of 
penal servitude in the five years ending 
770, out of a population of 31,000,000; and 
number was 748. Up to the year 1836 the counsel for a 
with felony was only allowed to cross-examine the witnesses 
ints of law; he could not address the j 
soner’s Counsel Act, 1836, gave the prisoner 
defended by counsel. It is worthy of note that t 
judges strongly condemned this Bill, Up to 1897 
were passed enabling accused persons in certain 
but it was not until the ninety-eighth — —— 
persons were enabled to give evidence in their own 
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Centuries had controlled the tenure, the title, the transfer, and the user of Orvat. Pao 

land. Secondly, the development of our commercial law and of the laws| Our courts of equity and common law ae changes and improve- 
contracts, negotiable instruments, ships, and the dealings with | ments as marked and as gra’ as I have referred to in our 
property of all descriptions, rankruptcy, insolvency, and the | criminal law. While the of Mi vay Tone 

relations of debtor and creditor. Thirdly, the Poor Law Act of 1834 and | Lord Eldon and Sir William Grant (who in 1800 were the only two judges 


* subsequent statutes (I believe 130) ting thereto, the great 
1 government effected by the reconstruction and reform of munici 
tions, — ows a cad coc amet — 3 1888 and 1894, w! 
county, an coun ourthly, the constitu- 
tion ahd control of’ the police, the laws affecting public 
— a g pu health, education, 


in Chan have not been very materially changed during the century, 
modes by which these rights 
and to redress intol le were a disgrace to the law and to 
coutta which allowed them, A Chancery 


and mines, the protection of women and children, | initial 
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amended, revised, and supplemented as the exigencies of the case 
required) with its recitals or rather copies of wills, deeds, and other 
instruments, its elaborate statement of the case of the plaintiffs, and 
which statement was repeated three times over, its allegations as to. 
probable or possible defences, its suppositions of the matters which ht 
avoid those defences, its interrogatories and all the other features of that 
extraordinary document) were well described by John Wesley, who in 
his journal says: ‘‘I called on the solicitor I had employed in the suit 
lately commenced against me in Chancery, and here I first saw that foul 
monster—a Chancery bill. 
folio to tell a story which needed not to have taken up forty lines, and 
stuffed with such stupid, senseless, improbable lies, many of them, too, 
uite foreign to the question, as I believe would have cost the compiler his 
life in any heathen court either of Greece or Rome; and this is equity ina 
Christian country !’’ The answer when it came was of a smilar character 
in length, weight, reiteration and irrelevancy, and then, after endless 
interlocutory proceedings had been disposed of, the parties had to wait 
probably a year or more before the so-called hearing of the cause, 
which was in fact only the beginning of the trial. Then came the 
reference to a master; the preparation of what was called a statement 
of facts, which recited the —*— and all supplementary bills, answers, 
further answers, and all the pleadings from first to last. This being left 
with the master, all the parties were served with what were called warrants 
on leaving and to proceed, and such was the state of business in the 
master’s offices that it was often years before his report was made and the 
final decision or direction of the court obtained. It was nct uncommon 
for four years to intervene between the setting down of the cause for trial 
and the final judgment. Petitions filed in 1810 were not disposed of in 
1825. In the year 1811 there were thirty-six causes ready for hearing 
before Lord Eldon that had been set down for hearing in and before the 
year 1808, and at the same date there were appeals waiting to be heard by 
the House of Lords that had been set down for upwards of ten years. The 
generations which endured these devastations of their property and denials 
of.justice have passed away, but we have as a record—shall I say a monu- 
ment—of the Oourt of Chancery, the scathing description of Charles 
Dickens. He says: ‘‘ This is the Court of Chancery, which has its decay- 
ing houses and its blighted lands in every shire, which has its worn-out 
lunatics in every madhouse, and its dead in every churchyard, which has 
its ruined suitor with his slipshod heels and threadbare dress borrowing 
and begging through the round of every man’s acquaintance; which 
gives to monied might the means abundantly of wearing out the 
right, which so exhausts finances, patience, courage, hope, so over- 
throws the brain and breaks the heart that there is not an honour- 
able man among its practitioners who would not give, who does 
not often give the warning—‘Suffer any wrong that can be done you 
rather than come here.’’’ It is one of the triumphs of the nineteenth 
century that this horrible and disgraceful mockery of justice and equity 
has been swept away. As a contrast to the delays of those good old times, 
let me ask you in passing to compare them with the recent Taff Vale 
Railway case. A decision of the vacation judge was given on the 5th of 
September, 1900 ; it was appealed from and heard by the Court of Appeal 
in the following November, and finally decided by the House of Bes on 
the 22nd of July, 1901. Lord St. Leonards’ Act of 1852 effected 
substantial reforms in Chancery procedure, and prepared the way for the 
still greater reforms which have been carried out under the Judicature 
Acts. Before the close of the eighteenth century the courts of law, under 
the guidance of that great judge, Lord Mansfield, had widened their 
construction of the principles of the common law, and had adapted its 
principles to the questions which the development of our commercial 
enterprize were raising for the first time in Westminster Hall. But here 
again the procedure was cumbersome, antiquated, and oppressive—legal 
fictions, pedantic technicalities, forms of action, rules of evidence, endless 
delays, and all the intricacies of pleading appeared to be a combination to 
arrest, if not to defeat, the progress of justice. The ecience of special 
——— had its day, and although that day is over, it has taught lawyers 
ow to ascertain what is the real dispute between the litigants, the 
relevancy and extent of the evidence, and the exact issue which the tribunal, 
whether of law or fact, is to try. The Common Law Procedure and Judica- 
ture Acts, the amendment of the law of evidence by the Act known as 
Lord Denman’s Act, and the Rules of Practice, have revolutionized and 
simplified the procedure of litigation, dealing in those disputes which are 
not exclusively confined to the Oourts of Equity. The substance of 
— no longer sacrificed to the forms of procedure. In 1828 Lord 
ugham, in a speech of many hours’ duration, brought before the House 
of Commons the defects of our legal and judicial system. This was 
followed by the appointment of a commission, which made a series of 
valuable reports, which ultimately led to the passing of the Common Law 
Procedure Acts of 1852, 1854, and 1860, and paved the way for the 
Judicature Commission and the Judicature Acts of 1873 and 1875. 


Tue Oounry Courts. 


The great reform in the administration of civil justice, a reform which 
was resisted for half a century, was the creation of the county courts. In 
the year 1833 a Royal Commission recommended the establishment of a 
general system of local courts for the recovery of small debts, but it was 
not until 1846 that the present system of county courts—a most 
inappropriate and misleading title—was established. There are now 
upwards of five hundred of these courts grouped into fifty-four circuits 
and served by fifty-four judges. Their original jurisdiction, limited to 
£20, has been very cautiously increased, and increased so as to include 
Banity, Bankruptcy, and Admiralty proceedings, and to-these have been 

the special litigation involved in recent Acts, such as the i ae 
orkmen’s 


Holdings Act, the Employers’ Liability Act, and the 
Compensation Act, " ie: 
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The actions heard and determined in the High Court of Justice, county 
court, and all other civil courts of every description of first instance, in the 
year 1899, were 428,579 ; 421,964 of that number were heard and determined 
in the county courts. Of the total amount recovered in the Queen’s Bench 
Division, £2,313,758 was recovered under order 14; £190,775 was recovered 
after trial by jury; and £352,688 after trial without jury. The amount 
recovered in the county courts was £1,817,462. In the year 1823, which 
is the earliest year to have satisfactory records, 63,241 actions were brought 
the three common law courts. In the year 1899, 68,114 were brought 
in the Queen’s Bench Division, but in that year there were 1,152,163 
plaints issued in the county courts. Early in the century there were 1,138 
causes entered for trial at the assizes in England and Wales. The number 
of actions entered for trial at the assizes in 1899 was 1,141. The average 
annual number of actions from 1845 to 1849 was 1,543. Every English 
town which was an assize town a century ago is an assize town still, except 
Abingdon, Buckingham, Thetford, and Kingston ; but the following towns 
have been added to the list: Ipswich, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Leeds. In the year 1899 no actions were entered at 4 of the assize 
towns, 5 causes and under were entered at 24 of the assize towns, and at 
16 of such towns that has been the case for the past six years. Of the 
1,141 causes entered for trial, 990 were entered on 5 of the circuits, and 
151 on the other 4 circuits. Of the entire 1,141, 843 were tried or other- 
wise disposed of in court. The number of prisoners committed for trial at 
the assizes and quarter sessions of England and Wales in 1899 was 10,532. 
Of these 7,432 were tried at quarter sessions, 905 at the Central Criminal 
Court, and 2,565 at the essizes. At 5 of the county assizes the total 
number of prisoners for trial was 100. The number of commission days, 
exclusive of those commission days on which actions or prisoners were 
tried, was 139, and the annual average since 1895 of these useless com- 
mission days has been 135 days per annum. The total amount recovered 
in the 843 actions tried or disposed of at the assizes was £118,698. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR Dest. 


A serious question that arises in connection with the county court 
system is imprisonment for debt. The number of persons committed by 
county court judges in the year 1899 was 7,864; in 1898, 7,803; and in 
1897, 7,727. The attention of Parliament has been frequently called, and 
will, I have no doubt, be called again to this widely extended system of 
imprisonment for debt. Its modification, not to say its abolition, might, 
no doubt, to some extent affect the credit of the people, who would not 
be trusted if there was no power for imprisoning them for the nonpayment 
of their debts. There are those who think taat the reduction of the 
credit system would be a boon instead of aninjury to the working man, but 
it is an anomaly that the penalties of thoee who do nct pay small debts— 
should so strikingly contrast with the treatment of the insolvents of a 
greater magnitude who not only evade the payment of their debts, but 
also the consequences which have been devised for preventing the wholesale 
defrauding. County courts have stood the test of half a century. Originally 
regarded as a debt-collecting agency, they have by the extension of 
jurisdiction which Parliament has conferred upon them, emphatically 
become tribunals for bringing within the reach of the masses and 
to their very doors justice year by year. As vacancies have occurred 
on the county court bench, men of high standing, long experience, 
and eminent judicial ability have been appointed to be county court judges. 
I am not surprised that one of the legal newspapers a year or two ago 
said: ‘‘ In view of the deadlock so frequently occurring in the Queen’s 
Bench Division, the absolute failure of the assize system, and the hopeless- 
ness of any reform, we have come to the conclusion that the profession 
will do wisely to direct its energies to placing county courts upon a satis- 
factory footing, with a view to the great bulk of the common law business 
of the country being done in those tribunals.’’ 


Barristers AND Soxicirors. 


While we record changes in the law, we must not overlook changes in 
those by whom the law has been practised and justice administered. In 
1800 there were 598 barristers-at-law, of whom 25 were King’s counsel, 17 
serjeants-at-law, and 556 juniors, and there were 172 special pleaders, 
conveyancers, and equity draughtsmen not called to the bar, and 4,969 
attorneys, solicitors, and proctors. In 1900 there were 9,457 barristers, of 
whom 245 were King’s counsel, and 9,212 juniors and 4 special pleaders 
and conveyancers not called to the bar; and the number of solicitors 
exceeded 16,000. In 1800 there were 12 common law judges and 2 equity 
judges. In 1900 there were 15 judges of the Queen’s Bench Division, 7 
judges of the Chancery Division, 2 judges of the Probate Division, 5 Lords 
Justices, and 4 Lords of Appeal. In 1800 there was no special legal educa- 
tion for barrister or solicitor, and no examinations prior to their being 
admitted to the practice of their profession. Now no one can be called to 
the bar or tted as a solicitor without passing severe and testing 
examinations in both law and practice. There is still room for improve- 
ment in the legal education of law students of both branches of the 
profession. ° 


Tur Rerorms Srrit Necessary IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


While we congratulate ourselves upon what has been in the past, we 
must not shut our eyes to the necessity of what must be done in the 
future in order to complete the reform of the admiuistration of justice in 
this country. The ideal of a perfect administration of justice is that the 
tribunal should be im and competent, that its procedure and 
decision should be s and final, and that this should be secured at the 
smallest possible expense to the suitor. The Judicature Acts have 





gonferred great benefits on the suitor by improved procedure. I fear 
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they have not accompanied that boon with any reduction in the costs of 
litigation. On the contrary, the cost of obtaining justice in the High 
Court is greater. While the suitor has a right to be exempted from all 
cost which is not absolutely necessary, the public have a right to demand 
that the large sums which are provided out of public taxation for the 
administration of justice should be carefully guarded, and that the 
— ability and experience which the nation happily possesses (and 

or which the nation pays a larger sum than 1s — on any other 
judiciary) should not be wasted or misapplied. I have already given to 
you the statistics of Nisi Prius trials in the provinces and of the lamentable 
waste of time—and that means waste of money—which they involve. I 
am eatisfied that the overwhelming majority of the profession have come 
to the conclusion that, in the interests of efficiency as well as of economy, 
the circuit system should be completely and thoroughly reformed. In the 
days when the facilities of communication were limited, when 
there were few newspapers, and when the inhabitants of a locality 
rarely left their own immediate ae Hy tag me and so constituted in them- 
selves isolated communities, it might have been necessary for the effective 
administration of justice that twice in the year the representatives of the 
sovereign should be received in the chief towns of every county, and there 
bring home to the masses of the people the unity, the dignity, and power 
of that judicial system of which the sovereign isthe head. But those days 
have passed away ; what was appropriate and necessary in 1800 is an absurd 
anachronism in 1901. Do notlet me be misunderstood. I am not in 
favour of centralizing the administration of justice in the metropolis. I 
see great advanteges to the suitors and to the public in requiring that in 
the principal centres of population, and in suitable localities throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, both civil and criminal justice should 
be periodically administered by judges of the highest standing, and, 
holding that opinion, I am not an advocate for the sweeping away of the 
circuit system. That system can be preserved and strengthened and 
made more effective by a selection of suitable places where assizes should 
be periodically held, and by requiring, as far as practicable, the trial of 
local causes in the localities whcre the parties reside and where the dispute 
arises. Judicial time is far too valuable and too costly to be expended in 
trying petty larcenies and trumpery actions. A large number of the 
prisoners tried at the assizes ought to be tried at quarter sessions, and all 
criminal justice administered at quarter sessions held for counties should 
have the advantage, which many counties already possess and which is 

compulsory in all boroughs, of the presiding judge being a trained lawyer. 
All are agreed that the long imprisonments which too often intervene between 
the committal for trial and the actual trial should be abbreviated. That 
can only be Googly secured by the more frequent sittings of the 
courts before whom those trials are held and by a wise grouping of counties, 
apportioning to each county in its turn the holding of the assize. Much 
yaluable judicial time would be saved by the simplification of the ceremony 
known as “ the opening of the commiesion.’’ I venture to suggest thatan 
essential part of any effective reform of our criminal ure is the 
establishment of a Court of Criminal Ap The astounding and in- 
defensible variety in the sentences which different criminal judges inflict 
for the same offences is a public ecandal, and although the interference of 
the Home Secretary modifies the severity which has been and still is a 
characteristic of our criminal justice, I think a surer and eafer remedy would 
be the existence of a Court of Appeal, which would very soon practically 
establish the limits of punishment within which the judicial discretion 
would be beneficially exercised. No judge is entitled to allow any private 
or religious opinions of his own with respect to offerces to 
influence the punishment which he awards on those who are ty of such 
crimes. But the judges of the High Oourt not only try als; they 
also try causes, and too frequently causes of the most trivial description. 
Public opinion, whether professional or commercial, demands an extension 
of the jurisdiction of the county courts. A Nasmyth hammer will crack a 
nut as thoroughly as it will weld molten steel, but the great 
manufacturers of armour plates do not utilize their steam hammers 
for the crackmg of nuts. That expensive amusement is the monopoly 
of statesmen and parliaments. We want the separation in county courts 
of what is merely debt-collecting from genuine litigation, which although 
perhaps small in amounts, are of great importance to the parties involved. 
County court circuits require reorganization, so as to secure something like 
equality in what is really judicial work, and that work, I think, would be 
better done by a r number of judges to whom a higher remunera- 
tion should be awarded. Differences of opinion as to di will of course 
arise, and it is not for me to discuss them here. I am advocating the 
principle of extension of county court jurisdiction, and if that principle is 
—— by Parliament (as I am sure it would be accepted if the forms of 
the House of Commons d.d not allow a minority to delay such an accept- 
ance) dhere would be no great difficulties in settling the limitations and 
conditions subject to which such extension should be allowed. The present 
state of the law with reference to appeal gives an unfair advantage to 
wealthy litigants, and while cases of real importance in which some far- 
reaching principle is involved ought to be subject to a limited right of 
appeal, there are aAarge number of appeals now allowed, both in matters 
of procedure of law and even of fact, which ought to be settled either by 
the court of first instance or by one Oourt of Appeal. 


Tue Maxine or Our Laws. 


One word before I close with reference to the making of our laws. It 
has been for many years my privilege to take a share m legislation, and 
while as a member of Parliament 1 resent (and that is not too strong a 
word to use) the sneers with which some judges (both of superior 
aps inferior courts) criticize the drafting of Acts of Parliamen 

am to 


t, 
Ss admit that our present system is capable of improve- 
ment. 


drawn by the eminent lawyers who are the permanent, 


impartial, and able servants of the Government for the time 
are often marred and muddled by badly-drawn amendments 
in a hurry by the committees to whom such Bills are I 
sometimes think that all Bills should, after they have passed the gauntlet 
of Parliamentary discussion, be referred back to the officia! Parliamentary 
counsel for their report as to the wording of such Bills after they have 
passed through committee, and that an opportunity should be afforded of 
amending any errors of any confusion of meaning, or any 
conflict with existing law, to w the attention of Parliament would thus 
be drawn. We have made some progress in consolidation ; that progress 
should be accelerated, and, as far as possible, the statutes affecting various 
branches of our legislation should be consolidated into one Act. Godifica- 
tion is a more difficult, but a not less necessary, reform in any ideal 
stem of law. The experiments already made, such as the codification of 
the law affecting partnerships, bills of exchange, the sale of 8, are an 
encouragement to a more extensive following of the examples of the codes 
of antiquity, and of that greatest triumph of Napoleon, the code which 
will secure the immortality of his name when the story of his victories and 
his dynasty are the faded records of a forgotten past. That great lawyer 
and great judge, Lord Bowen, has well said: ‘‘ There is and can be no 
such thing as finality about the administration of the law. It changes; it 
must change ; it ought to change with the broadening wants and require- 
ments of a growing country and with the gradual illumination of the 
public conscience.” Our duty as members of that great profession 
which, through evil report and good report, has rendered no 
small service to the administration of justice and the protection of 
those individual rights and individual liberties which are the elements, the 
foundations, of civil society, of law and order, of individual and national 
freedom—our duty is to do our utmost to e the traditions which we 
have inherited ; to remember the trust w! has been entrusted to our 
care ; to discharge that trust with unflinching integrity and unflagging 
industry ; to play our part in attacking injustice and wrong ; in bettering 
the laws by which our country is governed ; and in promoting the speedy 
and effective administration of impartial justice. I ack you to-day, 


for the law reforms of the twentieth century from the legal history of the 
nineteenth century. Seventy —— have passed since Lord Brougham in 
the speech to w I have ady referred aroused the attention of ‘the 
House of Commons while he detailed the defects, the abuses, the wrongs, 
the cruelties of the law and its administration. He closed that superb 
oration with a picture—I might say a prophecy—of the splendid future 
which he anticipated would be the glory of some distant age and some 
future monarch. ‘It was’ (said Lord Brougham) ‘‘the boast of 
Augustus that he found Rome of brick and left it of marble. How much 
nobler will be the sovereign’s boast when he shall have to say that he 
found law dear and left it cheap ; found it a cealed book, left it a living 
letter; found it the patrimony of the rich, left it the inheritance of the 
poor ; found it a two-edged sword of craft and oppression, left it the staff 
of honesty and the shield of innocence?’”’ The virtual realization of that 
noble ideal is not the least among the many memorable triumphs of the 
reign of Queen Victoria. 

Mr. Hy. Barnes (president of the Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Incorporated 
Law Society) moved a vote of thanks to the President, observing that he 
was the first solicitor who had been a member of the Government of this 
Kingdom. 

r. F. P. Morreti (Oxford) seconded. : 

The Vicz-Presipent (Sir A. K. Rollit, M.P.), before putting the motion, 
said that there ought to be real reform, not merely in the professional, but in 
the public, interest. He hoped that many of the legal students would 
avail themselves of the advantages which had been referred to in connection 
with the universities, but there were multitudes to whom time and money 
were wanting for residence there. On their behalf the Council was con- 
sidering what could be done, and perhaps in the reorganization of the 
University of London something might be effected, both by teaching and 
examination, which would render the acquisition of legal knowledge, and 
with it a degree, more accessible than in the past. The motion was carried 
with acclamation, and 

The Present briefly returned thanks. 


CoprricaTion or Enouisu Law. 


A paper on this subject was read by Mr. Wa. Stupson, of Leicester, 

In the course of the paper, Mr. Simpson said that the chief objection 
urged against codification, is that it would destroy the freedom and 
elasticity of the old common law. This objection applies mainly, if not 
exclusively, to the fixing into a written code or digest of the unwritten 
common law. Until the main principles of common law are firmly estab- 
liched, and have grown, as it were, into a fair sized tree, it may be 
conceded that there is a danger of prematurely confining their growth 
within strictly prescribed limits. When, however, these common law 
principles have become fixed by the growth of several centuries, and are 
reduced into writing, either in the shape of reported cases or in the pages 
of established text-books, this danger practically ceases. Except as 
regards equity jurisprudence and the law of ‘‘torts,’’ modern statutes 
have left scarcely any part of the old common law of this land untouched. 
The whole law of Kngland (including equity and ‘‘torts’’) is now 
to be found stated in writing, either in the form of statutes, or 
in principles firmly established by judicial decisions contained in law 
reports and text-books. Surely it is preferable to find our law stated 
concisely, clearly, and in « readily accessible and authorized form—in a 
code or an Act—rather than be compelled to laboriously search through a 
number of books, extending over many generations, gathering fragments 





here and there, and trying, often vainly, to piece them together into a 
| consistent whole. Perbape the — cxastgie in favour of a code 
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is offered by the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882. The law on this subject 
before 1882, as we all know, represented the slowly developed customs of 
merchants, and was less tou by statute than any other branch of 
the common law in England. Yet this Act clearly and pithily establishes 
the main principles of the law. The application of the law to particular 
cases remains the special function of the lawyer, but it is a 
Gecided advantage to lawyer and layman alike to have these principles 
accessible in a handy form. Since the parsing of this Act the 
number of judicial cases settling disputed points on this branch of the 
law has considerably decre: What has heen done with regard to 
this subject can be usefully done, it seems to me, in reference 
to all branches of law. The main principles of each branch of law should 
be enunciated and declared. Another objection sometimes urged against 
codification is that when once the law has been fixed into the form of a 
code, its alteration and re would be rendered more difficult, and 
Pinon reform would become almost impossible. In such a 
. g”’ generation as ours, it is hard to conceive of such a fixed 
conservative adhesion to any code as is here imagined. Unless a complete 
code were produced by the genius of one man, perfect as a work of art, 
and prophetic to such an extent as to anticipate the changitig customs and 
habits of future generations and centuries, it is obvious that changes 
would be required, and be actually insisted upon from time to 
time in any code. This age can scarcely boast of undue reverence 
for the wisdom of its ancestors, nor can it expect its own codes or 
other productions to escape the criticism of successors. If the above 
objection were seriously applied, it would, of course, equally extend to 
every Act of Parliament which professes to state what shall be the exact 
law on the special subject dealt with. A code would, of course, require 
amendment frem time to time, but being presumably prepared with 
greater skill and care than an ordinary slipshod Act of Parliament, it 
would probably require /ess frequent amendment. Having thus satisfied 
ourselves of the desirability of codifying our Englich law, let us consider 
the best method of reaching this desirable goal. Our national indepen- 
dence rebels at the idea ot any code imposed by any despot, however 
benevolent. A Code Napoleon is not to our taste. We can best reach 
our end by alow, tentative efforts. The form of many modern text: books 
tends in this direction. Instead of piling case upon case, and statute 
upon statute, many writers (such as Dr. Udgers, in his famous work on 
Libel and Slander) digest the cases, and enunciate the law in the form of 
leading principles. ‘This method is not only delightful to students and 
practitioners, but almost inevitably leads to the digestings of the law, and 
thence, vid consolidation, to codification. Other instances of this method 
are furnished by the Bills of Exchange Act already referred to (for which 
we are indebted to ex-Judge Uhalmers), the Sale of Goods Act, the 
Partnership Act, and the Arbitration Act. Again, consolidation of exist- 
ing law leads towards codification. The Merchant Shipping Act of 1894, 
with ite 748 sections and twenty-two schedules, the longest English Act 
ever passed, isan encouraging specimen of consolidation. The licensing law 
cries out for similar treatment. No less than thirty-two different Acts of 
Parliament are now in force affecting the law as to intoxicating liquor. 
——. licensing reform, why should not the existing Acts be con- 
80 and simplified? The same remarks apply to the Education 
Acts, the death duties, and many other branches of law. Another point 
upon which stress must be laid is the importance of wording our statutes 
in clear, scientific, and precise language. The average member of 
Parliament insists upon inserting into Bills various amendments drawn up 
in popular language, and the inevitable result is that the Act when passed 
is often inconsictent and unintelligible. If the individual member of 
Parliament desires to draw up his own will, or articles of partnership in 
his business, he usually employs a trained professional man to prepare the 
necessary document. Now this is what ought to be done with regard to 
the expressions of the national will in the form of Acts of Parliament. 
The House of Commons collectively can no more draw up a 
Act of Parliament than it can paint a picture or play a sonata. 
e House rightly insists upon directing and controlling the way in which 
the Act is to be drawn, but it should insist upon entrusting the work to 
trained professional hands. The inevitable result of the present slipshod 
method is to involve the public in litigation. The public blame the 
lawyers for this result, but the fault is that of the laymen. The j 
have to interpret badly drawn Acts and to reconcile inconsistent 
sections. Where Acts, such as the Wills Act of 1837 or the Bills of 
Exchange Act of 1882, are drawn up with technical skill by lawyers 
accustomed to use language with precision, courts of law have 
comparatively little difficulty in interpreting the words, But where 
laymen interpolate amendments couched in loose popular language 
to indicate their intention, without regard to other sections, 
and with no technical knowledge, confusion and litigation must 
follow. In vain John Stuart Mill, in his Representative Government, 
advocated the need of appointing a small commission of legislation to pre- 
pare and revise all Bills under the direction of the House of Commons. 
This reform, however, has never been systematically applied, or the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, would not have been passed in its 
present form. Still, one must recognize thankfully the excellent work of 
the Joint Committee for Statute Law Revision and Consolidation. What 
ie needed most is to induce the general public, and the members of 
Parliament who represent them, to appreciate the importance of 
this work, and aid in carrying it into effect. The mercantile com- 
munity have repeatedly urged the codification of mercantile law, 
and many eminent men have offered their services. Until a strong 
win opinion has been formed, so that pressure can be brought to 
upon the Government of the day, there seems little hope of 
The average member of Parliament gains no credit with 


and is not sensational enough to stir up excitement. This matter is one in 
which our profession can and should lend powerful help. Let us shew the 
public that we are earnestly striving to effect a real improvement by 
simplifying and condensing our English law, not for our own personal 
uniary benefit, but in order to benefit our country and the Empire. 
e Wakefield Law Society last year called attention to the importance of 
moting further consolidation measures, which seem to have ceased 
Sori the last five years. Let our other provincial societies unite 
in telnging the question forward, and the Incorporated Law society’s 
hands will thus be strengthened in this direction. When once the import- 
ance of the question has been fully appreciated there will be a heart 
response to our —* Here is a ly imperial question on which all 
political ould join hands. To make our law known throughout 
the Em is the fitting sequel to the work of King Alfred ten centuries 
ago, when he laid the foundation of our Empire and consolidated the then 
law. Our aim must be to simplify and digest the law within 
reasonable limits, enunciating only ite main principles—in short, to codify 
it. Thus and thus alone can we make our law widely known and 
appreciated, not only in our own Colonies and dependencies, but amongst 
other nations with whom the trade and commerce throughout the civiliz:d 
world brings us into close relations. In this way undoubtedly we shall 
aid in the great work, now specially engaging the attention of our Empire, 
of cementing the bonds which unite this kingdom with its widely scattered 
dominions beyond the seas. 

Mr. R. Penntxeron (London) observed that the paper contained many 
useful suggestions. Probably codification and consolidation was a dream 
of the future, but could not something be done in the meantime to assist 
in improving the language of Acts of Parliament? He had a strong 
suspicion that the Acts of Parliament of the beginning of the reign of 
William IV. were not subject to revision in the House, as was the case with 
modern Acte. That was to say, the House, having settled the principle, 
left it to learned men to settle the wording, so that the Acts of that date were 
splendid instances of what legislation should be. The profession had 

ways been anxious to have placed before it Acts of Parliament which they 
could understand, and if the profession took the lead in endeavouring 
to rectify the present anomalies it would be doing the public a 
service and itself also. He moved a resolution in the terms 
used by the president in his address, as follows: ‘That all important 
Bills affecting the general law should, after discussion in Parliament, 
be referred back to the official Parliamentary Counsel for their report 
as to the wording of such Bills after they have passed through 
committee, and that an opportunity should be afforded of amending any 
errors of language, any confusion of meaning, or any conflict with existing 
law, to which the attention of Parliament would thus be drawn.”’ 

Mr. Granrnam Dopp (London) seconded the motion. . 

Mr. E. K. Burrs (London) cordially agreed with Mr. Pennington. The 
whole profession must be aware of the immense difficulties which arose 
from the scattered form of our Acts of Parliament. Some of the colonies 
had very effectually codified their law. It was to be regretted that the 
mother country was behindhand in this respect. 

The Vicze-Presipent (Sir A. K. Rollit, M.P.) referred to the great 
difficulty of dealing with the English law. One great obstacle was the 
arbitrary rule with to sessional legislation. A session was the 
merest arbitrary definition of time. He hoped something might be done 
to remedy this. There might be safeguards with regard to the revival of 
legislation of the preceding session, such as a two-thirds vote after a debate 
as to whether a measure should be renewed. One of the great obstacles to 
international trade was the difficulties that existed in the way of 
understanding the law. 

Mr. Hy. Manisry (London) had no doubt that there were Bills for 
codification and consolidation in the pigeon-holes of the Government, but 
the rules of the House prevented any opportunity of getting them carried 
into law. Until the rules of the House were altered there would be no 
sa consolidation or codification. 

— — looked upon codification as a dream of the future. 
What was possible was the codification of various branches of the law, so 
asto advance by steps what would never be got by auy great measure 
which would require a much greater power in the hands of the Government 
of the day. He urged the codification of distinct questions. He observed 
with regard to the revival of legislation that opinion in the House of 
Commons was divided on the subject. The opinion of great experts on 
Parliamentary procedure was in many instances against it. If they 
attempted too much they would gain nothing. : 

Mr. F. R. Parker (London) observed that consolidation had to a great 
extent been effected, or at all events advanced, by the revised edition of 
statutes published under the authority of the Statutory Committee still 
sitting, and by cone) a > gigas as Ohitty’s Statutes. - 
The motion was adopted. 


Lanp Transren: A Lecisiative Buiexr. 


A paper on this subject was read by Mr. J. 8. Rusmvsrein (London) : 

At the provincial meeting of this society, held at Dover in 1899, I read 
@ paper on “ The Bitter Ory for Law Reform,’’ to prove that there was no 
body of men in the kingdom more painfully conscious of the shortcomings 
of our legal system than solicitors, and that no section of the community 
had striven longer or more earnestly for reforms than we had. I pointed 
out that our efforts had been futile, and I traced our failure to the fact 
that we were not only wholly powerless to give legislative effect to our 
views, but that we had, in fact, no influence whatever with the legal 
authorities with whom alone the power rested of bringing about any 
reforms in law or practice. On the present occasion I purpose dealing 
with one matter which will, I venture to think, demonstrate how far- 
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anticipation that in view of such a crushing consensus of opinion the 
council would be bound to veto the Act. My friend laughingly replied : 
a don’t know what you are talking about; you overlook the fact 


to be born alive 


** Every little Britisher who 2 
@ Conservative. 


Is either a little Liberal or 


The Conservatives on the council will vote for the Act because it has 
been passed by their party, and the Radicals will vote for it because with 
them ‘registration of title is a shibboleth, although they have not the 
faintest practical knowledge of the subject,’’ My friend was right. At 
the meeting when the matter was decided the whole of the expert opinion 
the council’ had itself obtained was completely ignored, and the Lord 
Chancellor had the satisfaction of seeing his Act pass the shoals in safety. 
The coast being thus cleared, an order was issued on the 18th of July, 
1898, applying the Act to London. Obviously, however, London was too 
to at once under the Act, and, consequently, it was first intro- 
duced onthe Ist. of January, 1899, in certain parishes, and then in others, 
and, with the exception of the City of London, it now applies to the whole 
county. As matters stand, it will come into operation in the City on the 
1st of January next. Before, however, the Act could come in rules had to 
be made. This proved a tough task, and I happen to know that the Rule 
Committee met time after time trying to frame rules that would make 
some sense of the Act. After many months of weary work 280 rules 
were issued in November, 1898, with an appendix that included sixty- 
seven forms. In view of what has since happened, it is clear now 
that the authorities never really intended the Act to be an experi- 
mental one, but meant it to exist for all time, the representations that 
it was to be tried in one county only for three years being only a 
mancuvre employed, apparently quite legitimately according to Parlia- 
mentury ethics, to get the opposition withdrawn. How else are we to 
explain the fact that last year tne Government brought in a bill to expend 
£265,000 of public money in purchasing a valuable block of property in 
Lincoln’s-inn, and paying heavy compensation for trade interests, in order 
to erect in London a permanent Registry Office? In January last year I 
carried at a meeting of this society a resolution protesting against the 
introduction of such a measure before two years of the experimental 
period had run off. The reply of the Government was that there was not 
the slightest intention.of departing from the understanding that had been 
arrived at when the Act was passed, a reply with which perforce our 
Council had to be content. I am bound to say that the reply did not 
satisfy me, and I personally communicated with over one hundred 
Members of Parliament, calling attention to the scandalous waste of the 
_— money that was contemplated. In vain. The measure passed both 
ouses without a word of demur, notwithstanding that the money was to 
be employed in erecting a building for purpores purely local, and to be 
used by landowners, a small section only of the community. The experi- 
mental period of three years was to date from the first order, and, conse- 
quently, the three years expired on the 17th of July last. In March last 
the Attorney-General, answering a question put by Sir Walter Forster, stated 
that the Government did not intend to hold any inquiry into the working of 
the Act, adding that no case forinquiry had arisen. Not a word of protest 
came from either side of the House. If aprivate individual treated his obliga- 
tions as the highest legal authorities in this instance treated theirs, I venture 
to think some law could be invoked that would bring sharply home to the 
individual the fact that his obligations could not be evaded. There are, 
roughly speaking, four classes that formed expectations, sanguine or other- 
wise, as to the working of the Act. These are—(1) the patronage- 
dispenser and the official; (2) landowners; (3) solicitors; and (4) the 
public. With regard to the patronage-dispenser and the official, there 
cannot be a doubt that the Act has come up to their most sanguine expect- 
ations. Already employment has been found for some 200 officials, and, 
according to a return issued last month, the salaries and expenses they 
drew for the year ending the 3lst of March last amounted to £32,800. 
A permanent Registry Office, suitable to their dignity, is already assured, 
and if, as I think more than probable, the £265,000 public money already 
voted for the purpose will not be sufficient, they may rest satisfied they 
will be able to obtain from the same source, and without any questions 
being asked, as much more as they want. They can consequently look 
forward with every confidence to a future of ever-growing numbers, ever- 
growing importance, and ever-growing remuneration. ‘The thought, too, 
that in the near future every county in England wil) have its registry 
office, each adequately staffed, and, consequently, necessitating some 
thousands of appointments, must, to the patronage-dispenser, be a source 
of never-ending gratification. The landowner’s present view of the Act 
is one of bewilderment. They see no promise of fulfilment of the 
representations made at the outset that when once the Act was in 
operation it would simplify and cheapen the transfer of property. 
Un the contrary, a purchaser now finds a purchase takes longer to 
complete, and the charges are ccnsiderably in excess of what 
were previously, and when he asks what advantage he has 

ed by registration he derives no satisfaction from being told that 

he personally has not benefited, but that he has contributed towards the 
keep of a number of doubtless worthy officials. I recently completed for 
a client a purchase of a property he had bought for £1,250. My client 
was well acquainted with the old system, but expected wonders from the 

new. The costs came to £29 7s., made up as foliows : 


Settling contract, investigating title, and completing 
conveyance—scale charge _.... * *— * 
Stamp on conveyance * 


£17 10 0 
6 5 0 


Additional Charges consequent on Registration : 


Fees paid at the Land Registry... .- £310 0 
Solicitor’s fee on registration a ae ee, oa 
£29 7 0 

— — 


When the day of reckoning arrived, my client experienced a succession of 
shocks. The first was in finding that as a result of the new system he had 
to pay £5 12s., or over 20 per cent., additional costs. Tne second in 

ing that if he ever sold the pro the certificate of possessory 
title he acquired would not help him or help his purchaser ia the slightest 
degree. ‘The third shock was due to the fact that, anticipating that 
his whole title would appear on the certificate, and that this would 
be the only document to take away, he found he had to take 
the deeds plus a certificate which was little else than an index to his 
own purchase deed. It certainly struck him that his deeds proved he was 
enti to the property and his certificate proved the same fact, and he 
asked me what there was to prevent a person mortgaging the deeds in 
one quarter and mortgaging the certificate in another, and so raising 
money twice over on the same property. My admission that the new 
system seemed designed to facilitate such transactions did not improve 
my client’s opinion of compulsory registration. The danger thus pointed 
out, and many other facilities which the new system opens wide for 
frauds, will undoubtedly help largely in the near future to keep our 
magistrates and judges fully employed. Another elderly client of mine 
had an opportunity of testing the truth of the assertion that it was an easy 
matter for a layman to register his own title. Soon after the Act came 
into operation this chent asked me what the costs would be on his 
purchase of a small property for £350. I guve him the following 








tigures :— 

Investigating title and completing deed (scale charge) £5 5 0 

Stamp * — * aye oss * - 115 0 
£7 0 0 

Additional consequent on Registration : 

Registration fees av eve ove . £1 1 °0 

Solicitor’s fee tee one coe - 220 830 
£10 3 0 


My client asked if he could not save the solicitor’s registration fee of 
two guineas if he registered the deed himeelf, explaining that he was a man 
of leisure. I gleefully assented. Accordingly, on the completion of the 
purchase I handed him over the deeds with his own assignment, and under 
the old practice this would have ended the matter. My client promised to 
let me know later on how he fared at the Registry Office. At the end of 
about two months his nephew called upon me and told me his uncle was 
ill, and that he, the nephew, had been charged with the task of completing 
the registration. It appeared his uncle had been seventeen times to the 
registry. The first trouble had reference to the identity of the property 
on the ordnance map. After this had been surmounted, the authorities 
pointed out that the house had been demised with an adjoining house in 
one lease, and they required the original lease, which was in the possession 
of the adjoining owner, to be produced. The tracing and production of 
this lease turned out to be a difficult matter, but ultimately the lease was 
found and produced, but at an expense to my client of £3 15s. The 
authorities tnen explained that in looking into the title they found that 
the house had been sold by a mortgagee in whom the term less three days 
had been vested, and they required my client to get in the outstanding 
three days. At this point my client took to his bed. Asa matter of fact, 
the registration of the title was never completed, as I advised that, if the 
authorities were right in their view, there was no need to register so long 
as the three days were left outstanding. Before compulsory registration 
was enacted it was commonly said the lay client would have registered 
under the Act of 1862, and afterwards of 1875, if he had been left 
to himself, but that he did not register simply because he was 
persuaded by his solicitor not to do so. This assertion was absolutely 
baseless. ‘The Lord Chancellor himself, it may be mentioned, is a 
landowner, but he did not think it desirable to register his own land. 
In any case the assertion proves how little the parties who put it 
forward understand lay clients. As a matter of fact, if there is a way of 
saving expense, the client can be trusted to find it out. In a large number 
of cases the client inquires beforehand of his solicitor what the expense of 
a transaction will come to. Since compulsory registration has been in 
force, and the expense of registration has to be added to the other costs, 
this fact has turned the scale in many instances and has induced a waver- 
ing client not to purchase. The tendency of the Act thus to restrict 
transactions is seriously growing ; and even if this fact stood alone, it fully 
justifies me, I submit, in speaking of the Act as a “‘legislative blight.” I 
have added an appendix to this pa ing particulars of some cases that 
have come under my notice which illustrate the delays, difficulties, and 
troubles the registry puts in the way of everyday business. The ground 
is certainly being sown with that ‘‘ crop of quastions’’ which we, on 
the authority of the Registrar-General, know will fructify in due course. 
The experience solicitors have already acquired of the Act confirms entirely 
the views we formed when a system of compulsory registration was 
originally mooted. In 1875, over a quarter of a century back, Mr. J. W. 
Howlett, a former president our society, and a man of vast experience 
of the subject, read a paper, in which he stated: ‘‘Those who are 
practically engaged in business know that there is no greater source 
of delay, nse, uncertainty, and difficulty than in dealing with 
a public office. In conveyancing this is especially so, and from 
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the old-fashioned Middlesex and Yorkehire Registries, down to the 
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modern Irish Encumbered Estate Court and the Lincoln’s Inn 
Land Registry, public offices have formed a fertile source of delay, 
difficulty, and expense. The officialism, red-tapeism, and routine 
necessarily attendant * a public office constantly double the delay and 
cost of a transaction. oreover, a public office prevents the free action of 
parties, makes them dependent upon those over whom they have no 
control, and subjects them to rules and regulations they do not understand 
and cannot see the benefit of. The moment a public officer—with his 
forms and ceremonies, his ignorance of the facts of the case, his want of 
local knowledge, his necessary adherence to inflexible rules and forms, his 
office-like bearing and habits, his short hours and public holidays, his 
numerous cases all calling for attention at the same time—is in’ 
between man dealing with man, a sure and certain obstacle to the ready 
and easy transaction of business is created.” Mr. O. T. Saunders, 
also a past president of the society and a recognized authority on the 
subject, in the evidence he gave before the Parliamentary Committee, 
explained our objections to the new system in the following terse manner : 
“The rigidity of the forms and regulations, the want of elasticity to 
accommoedate them to ever-varying circumstances, the interposition of a 
Government official who must take cases in their order 

of emergency, the inability which must then exist of the solicitor being able 
to promise the client an all-important advance of money within a few 
days as he now can, the daily fret and annoyance arising from 
delays and official requirements in the place of the present free and 
uncontrolled mode of dealing with ordinary conveyancing matters, would 
be intolerable.”” Before the Act became law the public were led to believe 
that when once the expense was incurred of putting a title on the register, 
subsequent dealings would be immensely facilitated. Upon this point let 
me quote from a book published last month, entitled ‘‘ A Century of Law 
Reform,’’ and which contains a series of lectures delivered at the instance 
of the Council of Legal Education by leading professional . The 
lecture on the ‘* Changes in the Law of Real Property ’’ was delivered by 
Mr. Arthur Underhili, M.A., LL.D., and of the new scheme, 
after pointing out that under the Acts — could be registered with 
either (a) an absolute title, (4) a qualified title, (c) a possessory title, he 
goes on to predict that few proprietors will elect to register with anything 
but a possessory title, as they aid not do so before 1897, and “‘ there seems 
to be no new reason why tuey should go to the ex and risk’? under 
the 1897 Act. ‘* What, then,’’ he asks, “‘is the effect of registering land 
with a poseessory title? The immediate effect is microscopic. In such 
cases ali that the registrar can say is: ‘Un such-and-such a date A. 
registered this title as a posseesory title. Whatever estate, if any, A. 
then had is now vested in B. as his registered successor. But whether 
A. was fee-simple owner when he placed the title on the register 
I cannot say, nor can I guarantee that the title is free from 
flaws before that date. You must therefore investigate the title of A. 
up to the date when he first registered it, or else take therisk.” . . . 
The net result is that until a possessory title has been registered for 
forty years at least, it will not be safe to assume that it is a good one, or 
that a purchaser or mortgagee who fails to investigate the title prior to the 
first registration will get any relief or compensation if he should be turned 
out. And this danger is accentuated by the fact (regrettable, I think) 
that, by rule 18, a person who registers with a ry title is not 
bound to state whether the propersy is encumbered.’”’ Mr. Underhill’s 
view that a certificate will be of value after forty years is, I consider, a 
mistaken one. Personally I do not believe they will ever become of 
greater value than on the first day of issue. The grounds for my belief 
will be gathered on a perusal of the cases referred to in the Appendix. 
In the case of leaseholds the benefit registration will confer is certain) 
microscopic if forty years out of aterm of say fifty years has to run 
before the certificate becomes of value. Un the other hand, Mr. 
Underhill's view that ‘* but few proprietors will elect to bee gad with any- 
thing but a possessory title’’ is borne out by the offi returns. The 
following table gives the number of certificates that have respectively been 
registered between the Ist of January, 1899, when —- registration 
first came iuto operation, and the 3lst of December, 1 : 
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Year 
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21 


2,181 
8,774 


10,906 


2,954 
11,866 





1899 
1900 


3,368 14,320 




















Toe salaries and expenses incident to registration, and the receipts from 
fees extracted from the unfortunate landowners forced into the office 
between the Ist of April, 1598, and the 3let of March, 1901, are stated to 
be those given in’ the following table. ‘he returns, however, shew that 
far larger salaries and expenses are paid and far larger fees are received. 
The figures are explained to be ‘*‘ approximately ’’ apportioned between the 
registration and the other business of the office. 
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In all other countries where registration of title exists the certificate of 
“absolute” title is the only one known. The “qualified” and 
aes ”* certificates were invented and are known in this country 

. As every county m England has the same right as London to have 
a registry office erected out of the public funds, the invention bids fair to 
involve the public and landowners in continuous outlay, that may, with 
— —— salaries, ane a re money. Whenever 


perso’ Pp my views to any 
intelligent layman I have never failed in con’ him tnat the Act is a 
parcars soaige tmng The most effective weapons I can use for this purpose 
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prospect truly for the landowners at whose expenre the “‘crop of 
questions,’’ and the ‘‘ numerous difficulties,’ and ‘‘ the construction of 
ambiguous expressions’? are to be settled. Looked at solely from a 
purely professional point of view the prospect is certainly calculated 
make our mouths water. For us, however, who have the interests of our 
clients at heart, we do not consider the outlook at all cheering when we 
recognize that through the ‘‘ ambiguous expressions of the will of Parlia- 
ment,’’ or perhaps 4 slight slip or oversight on the part of a clerk, some 
valued client may be called upon to fight one of these ‘‘ nice questions” 
upon which his right to an estate may depend. Such a fight might, 1t is 
quite conceivable, terminate in a meeting in the House Lords, 
as the ultimate Oourt of Ap when whatever pleasure the 
meeting — — ing ‘his wil (eps as giving pa the 
opportunity o own synonymous case 
with ors euphoniously call the ‘‘ will of Parliament ’’), 

calculated be a very gratifying one to the 

litigant, by whom the expense of the meeting had to be defrayed. 
It would be too great a strain on the limited time at our disposal if I were 
to call attention to even one-tenth of the moot points by Mr. 
Brickdale’s book. Extensive as it seems, it far from exhausts the subject. 
Questions occur daily in practice upon which no light is thrown, 
some of the simplest and most practical questions are left severely alone. 
Take, for instance, the question of costs. The certificates of title cannot 
be of any practical value for forty years, even assuming, which I dispute, 
that they will ever grow into value. It will, therefore, in any case con- 
tinue to be necessary on each transfer to investigate the title according to 
the old practice. How then are solicitors to be remunerated for 
ferring already registered ?. Some say according to the scale 
the 1881 Act, plus the additional registration fees. Others hold that 
new practice has abolished the scale fees, and that solicitors must 
in detail as in the old days before 1881. Doubtless the point 
come before the courts, and it will be a bad —** the public, 
phn Eg iy added any — ts to aout 
expenses so wanto press very i 
costs of dealing with registered land are not covered by the 
In that case not only will the Lord Ohancellor have to be 
having thrown conveyancing into dire confusion, but also for 
ing the vicious system of remuneration, whereby each attendance and 
letter is charged and paid for separately—a system detested alike 
by our clients and by ourselves. In an earlier part of this paper I 
mentioned that 280 rules have been issued. 
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The City Corporation sent a deputation to the Lord Obancellor to urge 
that the new system should abt be extended to the city until after an 
inquiry had taken place. The statement subsequently made in the House 
that the Government had no intenticn to hold an inquiry was, however, 
accepted without a voice being raised in protest. The press rarely refers 
to the subject except to mention that so many thousand titles have 
istered, which it treats as proof of the success of the new system, quite 
oblivious of the fact that this number has only been registered because 
registration is compulsory, and that the landowners who have been thus 
forced to register are groaning under its weight. The Times is justly looked 
upon as an organ of enlightened for opinion. It is exceedingly 
instructive to compare its attitude in 1897, before it was clear that the Act 
would be adopted in London, with the attitude it has since taken up. In 
a leading article on the 5th of June, 1897, the Times said, after valeting 
to the fact that the 1895 Bill was dropped: ‘‘ One important change is a 
clear statement df the tentative character of the measure. The associated 
provincial societies resolved to oppose the provisions as to compulsory 
ration unless it was made apparent that the Bill was in the nature of 
an experiment, that the area to which compulsion should apply was 
limitea, and that a period sufficient to enable one to judge of the 
we and ‘merits of the measure should be allowed to elapse 
before the area is extended. The new Bill substantially conforms 
to these conditions. If the Government mrasure passes we shall 
watch’ an interesting experiment. If the experiment fails, few are so 
enamoured of the principle of registration of title as to refuse to retrace 
their steps, which the provision as to removing land from the registry will 
facilitate.”” On the 13th of December, 1897, the Times said: ‘ an experi- 
ment such as will sstisfy friends and foes of the measure can be made only 
in a county where titles are intricate, and where the volume of transactions 
is large, and where the system can be fully tested as to despatch and con- 
venience, and compared with the present methods of conveyancing. For 
thirty years there has been theoretical discussion: suppose we have two or 
three years of actual trial.“ Again, on the 16th of February, 1898: “It 
has been officially explained that even in London the Act will only be 
brought in gradually. If, after a fair trial, it is proved that it does not 
work satisfactorily, that it impedes freedom of transactions, and tends to 
increase rather than to dimivish legal expenses, there will be no difficulty 
in reverting to the present state of things.”” Last year I read a paper on 
“How to Set Our House in Order” at our Weymouth meeting, and I 
referred briefly to the Act of 1897 in the same sense that I am speaking 
to-day. The Times, in a leading article on the 26th of October last, referred 
to the ‘‘querulous spirit in which measures deliberately passed’ by the 
Legislature after long consideration—for example, the Land Transfer 
Act’’—were received. ‘‘ That measure,” the article asserts, “‘ has come to 
stay. We might look to the young men to accept the inevitable and todo 
the best in the new circumstances” I must leave to others the task of 
explaining why in 1897 all that-the Times pleaded for was “‘two or three 
years of actual trial,’ and why in 1900, when everyone who has been 
forced to go to the registry joins in a chorus of condemnation, the Times 
desi a claim that the authorities should csrry out their pledges and 
hold an inquiry as ‘‘ querulous,’’ and requires us to “‘ accept the in- 
evitable ’”’ on the ground that the Act ‘‘has come to stay.“ At the risk 
of having come word used even stronger than ** querulous ”’ I emphatically 
re-assert that the Government is bound, as proved by the extracts I have 
given from the Times itself, to carry out its deliberate pledges to grant an 
inquiry, and I refuse to accept as a sufficient justification for the evasion 
of ite pledges the fact which must obviously be well known to the 
authorities, that if an independent inquiry took place the case for con- 
tinuing compulsory registration would fall to pieces hke a house of cards. 
The present atcitude of the London County Council is another proof of 
the apathy of the public. The council had before it, when dealing with 
the matter in 1898, a letter from the Privy Oouncil, dated the 18th of 
January, 1898, in which it was stated that the intention was that the order 
Spplying the Act to London should be made to take effect progressively. 
The continued : ‘‘ This method of carrying the order into effect will 
have the advantage of not throwing immediately a very heavy burden on 
the » and will also afford such an opportunity as the county 
co appear to desire of estimating the value of the work as it proceeds, 
and of watching generally the progress of the Act. I am to add that any 
representations which their experience of the Act might lead the county 
council to make would undoubtedly receive careful coneideration.’? The 
rerolution as carried by the council was as follows: ‘‘ Resolved: That the 
Privy Council be informed that the London County Council relies on the 
order applying the Land Transfer Act, 1897, to London being so framed 
that it shall be made to take effect according to the terms of the letter 
from the Privy Council, dated the 18th of January, 1898.’’ Last year the 
attention of the council was drawn to the fact that, in direct violation of 
the spirit of the pledges given by the Government, a Bill had been brought 
in to raite the £265,000 public money to build a permanent registry 
office. The council, however, made no sign. This year again the council 
remained dumb when asked to assist in inducing the Government to grant 
an inquiry in redemption of the pledges they made in 1897. Judging 
from the way the London Oounty Council has dealt with the subject I can 
well believe that the selection by the Act of 1897 of county councils for 
the purpose of deciding whether or not the new system of land transfer 
sh or should not be allowed to apply in their respective counties must 
have afforded the promoters of the Act considerable amusement. 
After quotations from a letter to the Times on the Liverpool Court of 
P. Mr. Rubinstein concluded as follows: Archimedes asserted, we 
are told, that he could with a lever move the world if he could find a 
fulcrum large enough. Whatever its size, it would, I conceive, be insig- 
nificant in comparison to the one that would have to be found to move the 
official octopus when once it has fastened ome of its suckers on to the 


ublic purse.. With London within its grip, and with an Act which, now 

t the period of three years has e , can at once be extended to 
every county in England, what hope is there that anything we can say or 
do can stay the blight that has settled upon London from spreading over 
the whole country? Black and drear as the outlook 1s, we must not, I 


been | contend, retire from the field. We have, it is true, so far been defeated, 


and doubtless we could retire with a clear conscience and accept the gold 
mine that the new Act must prove to our profession as the consolation 
prize for our defeat. Our duty, however, to the public, to our clients, and 
to ourselves imperatively calls upon us to continue the fight to the bitter 
end in the hope—vain and forlorn though it be—that the public may even 
now’ open its eyes before the descending knife completes its work. 

Mr. J. 8, Bate (London) said that land transfer was brought into 
being as a result of the enormous force of public opinion in favour of the 
experiment. The profession had been —— unanimous in their 
views upon the subject. They believed from their own experience that 
land transfer was disadvantageous to the public, but they had been over- 
ruled by public opinion, But it was clear that it was a tentative measure 
and ought not to be extended without an go | as to its working. Its 
demerits entirely superseded its merits. He méved that ‘‘In the opinion 
of this meeting there has been sufficient experience of the working of the 
Land Transfer Act, 1897, to justify and demand fall inquiry into the opera- 
tion and effect of compulsory registration of title.”’ 

Mr. F. Kent (London) seconded the motion. 

Mr. M’Lztxan (Rochester) urged that an endeavour should be made to 
move the Legislatare to open or allow an inquiry. 

Mr. Humrrys (Hereford) pointed out that the Act could not be extended 
except by uest of a county council, and solicitors should ue their 
influence to educate their clients so that the councils should not make the 
request. 

Mr. W. Me.tmorx Watrers (London) asserted that land transfer 
increased the profits of solicitors, and it proved their devotion to their 
clients that they were anxious to get rid of it. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 


Tue Wonrxmen’s Compensation Acts, 1897 anp 1900. 


A paper on this subject was read by Mr. Murr-Wuson, Clifford’s-inn 
Prizeman (June), 1878, which constituted a complete compendium of the 
decisions, clearly arranged. In conclusion, Mr. Muir-Wilson suggested 
the following amendments for consideration: (a) In section 1 (1) omit the 
words ‘‘ by accident’? and so dispense with the doctrine Jaid down in the 
cases of Hensey v. White, Lloyd v. Sugg, Timmins v. Leeds Forge, and similar 
decisions as to the element of fortuity. (+) Section 7 (1).—Hepeal the 
whole of this sub-section and extend the Act to all workmen as defined in 
the Employers and Workmen’s Act, 1875 (38 & 39 Vict. c. 90. s. 10), and 
include seamen and apprentices. Amend (2) to be in accord with this 
proposed alteration. (c) Schedule 1st (13)—Oonfer upon the workman a 
rigat to apply to fix a lump sum as redemption of any weekly payment. 
(ad) Schedule 2nd (8).—Omit all provisions dealing with registration of a 
** memorandum of agreement.’’ 

Mr. G. P. P. Atien (Manchester) said the trades unions were behind 
the workmen, and were practically the real plaintiffs in cases under the 
Acts. It was entirely wrong that employers should be fought by the 
unions. If the employer lost his case he had to pay, and if he won he 
could not get his costs because of the supposed poverty of the plaintiff. 


Tus Larceny Act, 190], as Arrectine Soxicrrors. 


A paper on this subject was read by Mr. T. Houtmes Gonz (Bristol) : 

It is said that on looking through the index to a treatise on Ireland, the 
reader might find the word “‘Snakes’’; and on turning to the indicated 
page would learn there that “‘ there are no snakes in Ireland.”” Perhaps a 
similar idea might arise from the title and substance of my paper, for 
the Larceny Act, 1901, does not mention solicitors at all; and it 
applies to every person, whatever may be his employment or 
want of employment. The profession, however, is very considerably 
affected by the new statute; and more particularly by what 
it re . Before it comes into operation on the first day of 
January next, let us consider what are the principal changes it 
effects. The statute is short, and is set out in the foot-note.* 
For nearly a century there have been slightly varying provisions on the 
Statute Books for rendering bankers, brokers, attorneys, and solicitors 
amenable to heavy punishments, who, bei entrusted with property, with 
a direction in writing to apply the same to some special purpose; or for 
safe custody, without authority to negotiate or transfer the same, should 
appropriate the same to their own , or otherwise misappropriate the 


*1.—(1) Whosoever— i 
(a) being entrusted, dither solely or jointly with any other person, with avy 
property, in order that he may retain in safe y, or apply, pay, or deliver, 
lor any purpose or to any person, the property, or apy part thereof, or any 

proceedia thereof; or _ 
(+) having, either solely or —— with any other person, received any property for 
or on account of any other person, 

fraudulently converts to his own use or benefit, or the use or benefit of any other person, 
the property, or any part thereof, or any proceeds thereof, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanour and be liable on conviction to penal servitude for a term not exceeding seven 
years, or to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for‘s term not exceeding two 


years, 

(2) Nothing in this section shall apply to or affect any trustee on any express trust 
created by a deed or will, or any mortgagee of any property, real or personal, in respect of 
apy act done by the trustee or mortgagee in tion to the property com in or 
affected by any such trust or mortgage. 

os Sections seventy-five and seventy-six of the Larceny Act, 1861, are hereby 


re 

(2) This Act shall have effect as part of the Larceny Act, 1861, and section one of this 
Act shall be deemed to be substituted for sections seventy-five and seventy-six of th»t 
Act, and references in any enactment to those sections shall be construed as references to 
section one of this Act, 
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The meeting for the reading and discussion of Papers was resumed on 
Wednesday morning, the Presmpent again taking the chair. 
THe Prorgssion aND THE Socrery ; re Society axp THE CouNem, 


A on this subject was read by Mr. J. 8. Bratz (London) : 

The sire for the advancement of our common profession is shared 3 
usall. Individual ——— towards it er a pte 
—united action must be ugh our recognized lessional associations, 
The Incorporated Law Society in conjunction with the country societies, 
But the Incorporated Law Society is pered by its anomalous tion, 
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Couneil on the report of a committee specially appointed to consider it. 
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architect as F.R.I.B.A., and a surveyor as F.8.I. All these initials 

properly and usefuliy adopted as indica‘ a certain professional status 
recognized by the professional authority. Why then should not members 
of the Incorporated Law Society adopt the initials I.L.8. on their note- 
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This suggestion does not originate with me, it was made to the Council 
some months by a country member, but upon reflection it appeared to 
me so eminently useful and practical that I have ventured to lay it before 
you. Consider what the effect would be on the minds of the thousands 
of solicitors who, being qualified for membership, remain at present outside 
the society, when they receive letters from solicitors and firms of good 
standing, which shew that the writers recognize membership of the society 
as a professional distinction. Would not their indifference to the claims 
of the society spéedily disappear? Would they not feel that they must 
promptly qualify themselves to use the distivguishing initials? If so, the 
representation of the profession by the society would at no long interval 
be assured. Another question which has occupied the attention of the 
Council, and deserves yours, is, whether any improvement can be effected 
in the constitution of the Council, and the selection of candidates for 
election. The Council now consists of forty elected and ten extra- 
ordinary members, the latter being selected annually from presidents of 
country societies. Our charter would permit of an increase of elected 
members by ten. Out of the forty elected members, seats are allotted to 
country members by mutual srrangement. Ten members, being one- 
fourth of the elected Oouncil, retire annually, but are eligible for 
re-election, and hitherto retiring members standing again have been 
uniformly re-elected. By deaths and voluntary retirements the average 
annual number of vacancies tilled by the election of new members has been 
two perannum. We have often been told in the hall and occasionally 
by candidates’ circulars that the Council does not represent or secure the 
confidence of the society as a whole, but this theory is difficult to 
reconcile with the result of the recent election. We can all agree 
that a reasonable, and as far as practicable a regular circulation in the 
Council is desirable, and various suggestions have been made to attain 
this object. These include an sge limit, and retirement without 
eligibility to re-election for a defined period, neither of which bear 
the test of close examination. Another proposal is that past presidents 
who have necessarily served twelve or more years on the Oouncil 
before reaching the chair, and who have given to the society that large 
share of their time and abilities which the positions of vice-president and 
president demand, should become ez officio members of Council exempted 
from periodical retirements and re-election, and thus each president on 
leaving the chair would, while retaining his seat on the Council, create a 
vacancy among the elected members of Council to be filled from outside. 
Such a plan would involve an alteration in the number of elected members, 
and the total number of the Council, instead of being fixed as at present, 
would vary within narrow limits according to the number of ex officio 
members ; this variation would not, however, be material, as the authorized 
number of the Council is larger by ten than the present actual number. 
Taking twelve as an average number of past presidents, an elected 
Council of twenty-eight would about represent past experience, and the 
aggregate number of the Council, including extr.ordinary members, would 
range between forty-eight and fifty-two according to the number of past 
presidents continuing us ex oficio members. This scheme, if accepted, 
could be carried out within the charter, by an amendment of the bye-laws. 
Speaking for myseif alone (the Council having considered but not 
pronounced upon the suggestion), I belicve this change would be 
advantageous, and submit it for the consideration of this meeting. 
Another and somewhat delicate subject well worth discussion is tue 
selection of candidates for the Council. At present we have open 
nomination and in recent years an annual contested election. 
It is worth notice that through the organization of the provincial 
law societies nominations for the seats which by custom are 
filled by country members, are, agreed, and are supported by all the 
country societies. Is not some simular scheme possible in London? With- 
out atiempting to formulate any detailed plan, a committee of selection 
should be as easily formed by London solicitors who interest themselves in 
a questions, as by the electors of either political party ina 
arliamentary constituency. Such a committee would necessarily be 
voluntary, but would consider the relative claims of aspirants to the 
GOouncil, would exchange views with the Uouncil, and their nominations 
would properly carry weight and influence. Speaking again only for myself, 
I should regard suc an organization among London solicitors, if framed 
upon a broad foundation, as likely to result in the selection of the best 
men capable of aiding the Uouncil’s work in some or other of its very 
numerous branches, as tending to reduce friction among possible candidates 
to a minimum, and as drawing closer the relations ot the Metropolitan 
members of Council to their immediate constituents. I venture to submit 
these various suggestions for consideration and discussion, not as heroic 
ies, but as matters which, if they should find favour, would tend to 
the furtherance of the objects which we all have at heart—viz., that the 
rated Law Society should fully and efficiently represent the whole 
of the honourable profession of solicitors, and that the Council of the 
society, recognized as entitled to the full contidence of their constituents 
throughout the country, shall be better enabled to make the good influence 
of the profession felt, in legislation, in legal administration, and in the 
maintenance of honour and uprightness in all our professional relations. 


Counctt Exzections. 


A paper on this subject was read by Mr. W. P. W. Puriiimorz, M.A., 
B.U.L. After some preli remarks he said : 

In the first place, 1t may be well to illustrate how, possibly, the Council 
acte against the general feeling of the society, though as at present con- 
stituted it is impossible to dogmutize, since we do not take polle on 
disputed questions. Still, in my individual opinion there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the Council sometimes acte in direct opposition to the 
Opinions of the profession at large, ard also against the wishes of the 
society. Take one instance affecting each of those two classes. For many 





years the profession has suffered from an obnoxious impost called “‘ certifi- 
cate duty,’’ which was originally levied as a war tax, and has now lasted 
about 100 years without the slightest effort on the part of our Council to 
obtain its removal, although a recent Chancellor of the Exchequer hinted 
not many years ago that it might be modified, 1f not abolished, were it taken 
in hand by the profession. The Irish and Scotch Law Societies have actively 
urged its abolition, and a poll of one midland city was taken a few years ago, 
with theresult that some 80 per cent. votedagainst the continuance of the tax. 
Yet our Council has remained uniformly apathetic, influenced mainly, it is 
not uncharitable to suppose, by the fact that the repeal of the certificate 
duty would result in a loss of income to the society of some £4,000 a year. 
Now take a matter of domestic interest to the society. For many years 
the Law Club has been a lively source of discord. When attacked in the 
Law Courts years ago for its illegal constitution, it committed the happy 
dispatch, was ‘‘reconstructed,” and under the auspices of the Oouncil 
continued much the same sort of exclusive club as before until the hostile 
vote of a general meeting last year. Instead of accepting the unmistakable 
mandate of the electorate, and confirming the vote then so plainly given, 
the Council has opened a tea room, and proposes to continue the 
anachronism of a club in Ohancery-lane, but at the society’s expense. 
Who can doubt that, if the ordinary members had had the means of 
impressing their views on the Council, both the certificate duty and the 
club would long since have been swept away into the limbo of things 
which should never have been? That many, perhaps most, governing 
bodies are accustomed to mancuvre to control the elections so as to retain 
power in the hauds of the predominant faction is almost an axiom in 
electoral procedure, but the charge of manipulating tre election by means 
of a house-list is one usually made with bated breath and repudiated with 
some shew of simulated indignation. The open practice of this method has 
been reserved for our Council, and its apologist is our present President, a 
statesman of Cabinet rank. It is not as if the starred candidates represent 
any definite policy. Their views may be utterly diverse, and in fact the 
house-)ist,combinedwith theofficia! candidates’ neglect toindicate their views, 
merely indicates an ignoble clinging to power for its own sake. We have 
a right to know tbe opinions of the candidates on leading questions, such 
as reform of High Court and county court procedure, the Long Vacation, 
land registration, professional discipline, articled clerks’ education, certifi- 
cate duty, as well as questions of domestic interest, such as the con- 
tinuance or abolition of the Law Club, or the improvement of the library. 
For the Council to attempt to force us to vote for their house-list 
candidates without knowledge of the opinions of these gentlemen may be 
regarded as an affront to the society and indeed to the whole profession. 
By means of this house-list our rights to make a free choice of our repre- 
sentatives have been informally abrogated, and handed over to what is 
virtually a close corporation. We have to remember that the Law Society 
—to give it its short title—was in its inception merely a local Jaw society, 
aud indeed not the oldest organisation of its class. 1t is still in the main 
a London society, for, thougn not actually in the majority, the London 
members contribute in sub:criptions some £7,132, as against £4,187 
received from the country members. It has, however, by degrees acquired 
general powers, and the Council is now the principal controlliug influence 
in the profession. At present any person who aspires to a seat on the 
Council must seek to have his name included in the house-list, 
or else his hope of success is indeed of the slightest. Usually, 
if there are two candidates for one vacancy, either of whom is suitable 
for the house-list, one of them, after nomination, gracefully retires at 
the last moment, and thus establishes a *‘ claim ’’ to the next ‘‘ vacaucy.”’ 
But tor the ‘outside’? or opposition candidate there is no chance 
of success. Moreover, the expense of an election which involves the 
printing and postage of circulars to some 7,000 voters is very considerable, 
and no doubt acts as a deterrent to those candidates who would try con- 
clusions with the dominant Council. We have no right to fence the 
entrance to the Uouncil with financial restrictions, which are prohibitive to 
all buta limited number. Were our society split up into small constituencies 
that financial difficulty would vanish, and a healthy interest would b: 
taken by members generally in the affairs of the profession and society, in 
place of the apathy which, unfortunately, now characterizes the greater 
number of our members, though it must be admitted that in the last year 
or two signs of a change for the better in this respect can be observed. 
Under the piesent system, it may be said without contradiction that 
candidates for the Council are as a rule little more than names to the vast 
bulk of the electors, or, at best, that they are known as leading solicitors 
in their respective towns. Of their opinions on subjects of professional 
interest probably not one elector in a hundred had any definite idea, and 
when the outgoing members ask to be re-elected the only guide there is 
for their fitness for re:uming office is the list of Council attendances— pub- 
lished, it is true, but not by the Council. This is in truth a poor guiae to 
the competence of the candidates, and is no indication whether their views 
are in accord with the views of those who have to choose them. We are 
entitled to have an account of their stewardship from all outgoing 
members who seek re-election, and an expression of policy from all candi- 
dates. The implied demand that we should rest contented with vague 
reputations is one which cannot be justified. At least ten vacancies have 
to be filled every year, and it is obviously impossible that the 7,000 odd 
members of whom the society consiets can exercice any real power or 
judgment as to the fitness of the candidates. It is asit a section of the 
House of Commons went out of office every year and were voted for by the 
total electorate instead of by constituencies. When, many years ago, the 
society became something more than a mere local London association, the 
demand arose for a representation of the — members. To effect 
this in appearance an ingenious device was adopted, which, however, had 


but the result—perhaps intentional—of strengthening the power of the 








predominant party on the Council. This is the present system of ‘' extra- 
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members.’’ The Council co-optates to the board a number of 
country solicitors, the choice being restricted to those who hold the office 
of president of some country law society—only some fifty-six in number. 
This in effect is the aldermanic system, which in theory allows of the 
addition of those who would not otherwise obtain a seat, although they 
may be specially suited for aiding in the Council’s deliberations. This is 
the theory ; in practice the alderman simply swells the voting power of the 
majority. The system is seenin its worst phase in our own Oouncil. With 
the municipality the field of selection is unlimited, and, the term of an 
alderman’s office being for six years, the alderman has an opportunity of 
developing an independent mind. With our aldermen, or “‘ extraordinary 
members,”’ it is different; they are re-elected annually, and, as we 
have seen, are chosen from an exceedingly limited class by the 
dominant party on the Council. They are not the:direet; representatives 
of the country solicitor, and in fact may be)styled Council appren- 
tices, as it were, from whom the Council may select personae 
gratae for nomination as official o candidates for the next 
house-list vacancy. That the Council endeavour to,do what they think 
best for the society and profession I do not doubt, but::that is not the 
point at issue, which is that in this way they, and not the general member, 
become the electoral authority. Later on the ordinary country member, 
conscious of his growing influence, began to demand a definite representa- 
tion amongst the ordinary members of the Council, and for some years 
t it has become usual to reckon a certain number of seats at the Council 
oard as ‘‘country’’ seats. At present there are some twelve country 
members out of the forty ordinary members. But these members are not 
elected by an open system. The country eeats are informally allotted to 
certain districts. The local societies of these districts informally nominate 
a suitable candidate, who then is adopted on the Council’s house-list as 
their official candidate. Only if the local societies and the ‘‘ wire-pullers”’ 
disagree is there any chance of acontest. Another objection to the present 
system is the fact that the minority, or what is nominally the minority, 
receives no representation whatever. Take the election of 1900. 
candidate comparatively unknown received some 1,570 votes; the lowest 
successful candidate py pew only 200 votes more. Twenty years ago an 
opposition candidate did well if he secured 300 or 400 votes. bably a large 
proportion of the unsuccessful candidate’s votes were plumpers : the voters 
for the other candidates presumably divided their votes, as impliedly directed, 
amongst the official house-list candidates. They elected twelve candidates, 
while the others failed to secure even one representative. The question of due 
minority representation is always a difficult one, but our Council has achieved 
the feat of wholly crushing out the minority and obliterating all opposition. 
At present often less than a quarter of the members vote. It is not to be 
expected that electors generally will take interest in a house-list with a 
foregone conclusion, and our Council, therefore, is but the representative 
of a minority. It is, however, a hopeful sign that our members are 
beginning to take greater interest in the election. In that of the present 
year (1901) the candidate just referred to secured again some 1,500 votes, 
and a group of six opposition candidates secured from 914 to .1,179. votes. 
Nevertheless, all the opposition candidates still remain outside the 
Council. But even were every one of our 7,659 members to vote, it is a 
fact that 3,330 votes could carry the ten vacancies, although the minority 
of 3,329 had plumped. Is it possible to justify a system which produces 
such a result? Imagine it applied to the Imperial Parliament. The t 
hon. gentleman who — over our society and the whole of his 
political associates would be swept out of existence. He, and J] am sure 
we, whatever our politics, would only regard such a result as a disaster to 
the country. it is not a question about securing proportional representa- 
tion or the adoption of any other political theory of election; it is the 
question of securing, as in Imperial Parliament, the presence on the 
Uouncil of some few to represent what possibly is the minority, who shall 
have the opportunity of expressing their views and influencing their 
colleagues by their arguments, if not by their voting power. The present 
system has another drawback, in that it has resulted in the president 
and vice-president being chosen by rotation instead of by election. 
The bye-laws of the society contemplate that these officers shall 
be chosen at the annual general meeting; but this is wholly 
a dead letter, and no one in the present generation of 
solicitors has ever heard of a contest for the office of president, for the 
Council, in a word, has usurped the functions of the general meeting. No 
one would say a word against the fitness of the ex-president, the present 
distinguished holder of the office, or his presumable successor as suitable 
occupants of the presidential chair, even though they be but the accidents 
of an accident. But there have been holders of the office of.whom it may 
be said that, able as they were in their profession, they were unsuited for 
presiding at the general meetings of this society. If the method of Council 
electious were modified we cannot doubt that there would be from time 
to time contests for this honourable office. Doubtless it is not desirable 
that we should always live in a state of unrest; but at the same time would 
it not be a sign 4f health were we occasionally to make the choice of the 
principal officers of the society a matter of real competition, even at the 
tisk of disturbing the present dignified serenity of the Council? It is 
difficult to see why any limitations should be imposed on our choice of 
arom gery and the present restrictions simply result in nullifying the 
tent of the present bye-law, which the election of the president in 
the hands of the general meeting. The limitations ought to be abolished, 
and all solicitors on the roll rendered eligible for this important office. 
At the last general meeting I proposed the appointment of a committee to 
consider this question of reforming the method of Council election. The 
then vice-president (our now president) opposed the su ion, and 
expressed the opinion that, as I had not set out a ite scheme 
in my motion, it was undesirable to pass what he considered 
would be @ mere academic resolution; and he testified to the 


vast amount of work zealously performed by the Council, hintin 
at the same time that a resolution of that character was a censure m4 
Council. -I may with the Council’s opinions; I may not believe 
that they represent the majority ; yet it does not follow that a proposal to 
reform the Counc] implies a censure on the conduct of its present members, 
Most certainly it does not do so as far as Iam concerned. I venture to think 
that a motion to appoint a committee of ig A does not come within the 
category of a mere academic discussion, and that often it is preferable to 
adopt that course rather than that a mere private member should pro- 
pound a scheme. Neverthelees, I now meet the challenge to propose a 
working scheme, and venture to suggest lines on which a Council reform 
might proceed. First, I suggest, as already hinted, that the offices of 
president and vice-president should be thrown open to the whole pro- 
fession. As regards the Council proper, the first step is to abolish the 
aldermanic element of the ‘‘ extrao: ”*? members. Assuming that we 
retain fifty to be as at present the n number of the Council or 
T incline to think that a smaller figure would be better), I would 
forty members to be chosen by this society and ten to be selected by the 
7,000 soliciters outside the society. The society itself might then be divided 
up into constituencies of 175 to 200 members, while the constituencies of 
outside solicitors would approximately be about 700. We must remember 
that the composition of the Council is a matter of interest far 
beyond our own society. The thousands of solicitors outside the society 
are concerned with its , for the Council is charged with the - 
tion of their professional Hres, whilst they also contribute, ux ly 
though it may be, to the society’s income, and therefore expediency and 
justice alike demand that they also should be represented on the Council. 
It was objected at the last general meeting thet the suggested alterations 
in the method of Council election would result in the practice of canvassing 
members for their votes. It is possible that this might be so—indeed, the 
habit is not altogether unknown at the present time—but it is difficult to 
understand how this can be regarded as a valid objection against 


necessary 
A reform. Solicitors, it may be reasonably assumed, can protect themselves 


against the annoyance of importunate canvassing, and they are quite com- 
ae to estimate at their proper value the canvassers’ arguments. Apart 
m. this, with a scattered electorate canvassing obviously can never attain 
undue proportions, and this objection may be safel 
Simplicity of arran t of electoral business is al 
the readiest method of dividing up the electors 
according to the letters of the alphabet. Thus the first 175 members in the 
letter A would form the first constituency, and a desiring their 
suffrages would merely concern himself with this small number; they 
would make themselves acquainted with his opinions, and he would be 
able to ascertain from time to time their views. Similarly, the outside 
solicitors should be grouped in similar divisions, and they also would be 
able to impress their views and exercise such proportionate influence as 
they are entitled to. The method just has the ad 
great simplicity, but it is not the only one whereby due representation of 
all parties of the society could be secured in a better manner than is at 
present the case. We might divide the country into electoral districts, and 
sruicipal andi impectal polities, Shough peobably fa s cam of = prodpeeiee 
municipal and im: politics, tho pro a case of a pro 
there F not the same need of representing localities as 
is in . Parliament, for our interests are nal 
local. Or we might adopt an indirect method of choice, and form our 
Council in pars by means of delegates sent up by the local law eocieties, 
and in part by direct election by the members of our own society, either as 
at present or, better still, in a modified form, as previously 
Such delegates to our Council would only reflect the views of the 
dominant party in the local societies, though even that would be better 


2 


ibe 


our Council. And there is the system of cumulative voting, which I only 
name in order to express my opinion that it is an objectionable system and 
unsuited for this society. , are these or any changes in the mode 
of election feasible? It appears to me that they can be brought about 
under the present bye-laws, but even if otherwise this society has sufficient 
influence to obtain a new charter, under which it might carry out this very 
necessary reform. Three methods have now been for your con- 
sideration, and the first (that of dividing the members into equal divisions) 
seems to me to be a *‘ working scheme’’ such as the Council t take 
into consideration. At present, however, the discussion is merely in the 
academic stage, but I feel convinced, though it may be some years ere 
change will be effected, that ne change in the constitution of our 
Council is sooner or later inevitsble, and I would the Council should 
realize this fact, and that, instead of waiting for a revolution in our 
society, they themselves should take the initiative, and consider how best 
they can render, the Council truly representative of the scciety and the 
profession There must ever be changes, and that community is happiest 
in which changes in the government are effected with the least possible 
amount of friction and disturbance. 

At the conclusion he moved : ‘‘ That the meeting requests the Council to 
take into consideration the present mode of election to the Council and 
what Sy pany if any, can be effected therein.’’ 

Mr. F. Kent (London) seconded. 


The discussion was taken on both the above papers simultaneously. 

Mr. Runrnsrain said he would like to know why Mr. Beale had come to 
the conclusion that it was impracticable to make every solicitor a member 
of the society. Surely if 
interest of the public that case ven 
for that purpose. It was in the interest of the public that some such 








than our present aldermanic system, which only accentuates the views of © 
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in keeping from the ranks solicitors who could not find the small sum 
necessary. With regard to minority representation, there was no minority 

the profession, such as in the case of religion and other matters. 
J took it that all the Council had at heart the interest of the profession 
* My. Morrow (Liverpool) thought the question of compulsory membership 
should be left to the committee which was sitting, but was in favour of 
every solicitor upon taking out his certificate becoming ipso facto a member 
of the society. As regards the elections to the Council, under the English 
system the rule was by the majority, which was safest. Someone must 
yield, and the minority must yield to the majority. 

The Vicr-Presipent urged the desirability of the Council indicating 
openly the candidates they thought should be elected upon the Council. 
He referred to efforts the Council had made to reduce the certificate duty, 
and gested that in matters of this somewhat delicate character, 
financial ly and otherwiee, it was best to accept the aesurance that the 
subject'was being well discussed by the Council. It must be remembered, 
too, that the question would ultimately come before the society in general 


m 5 
Mr. MoLetian objected to Mr. Phillimore'’s suggestion that outside 
solicitors sliould be allowed to take a part in the affairs of the society. 
ident of the Liverpool Law Society) thought the one 
y member served not sufficient for him to acquire the 
; he shotild be allowed to serve for several years. 
. F. BR. Parker (London) said the society would never be what it 
be until every solicitor was a member. He suggested that members 
the society should rank as fellows, and that the only legislation that 
‘wanted was as to the extent to which the 5s, certificate duty should 
Yaized, tay, 2s. 6d., or certainly not more than 5s, so that a solicitor 
become a “‘member,’’ and then he would probably be induced to 
the further small sum n to make him a “‘ fellow.” 
discussion was continued by Mr. Drxon (Hull), Mr. Cooxe (Chester), 
Mr. Taytor (Norwich), and Mr. T Rawzz (London). 

The Presiwent thought compulsion was impossible. He pointed cut 
that since the society met in Oxford last, twenty-five years ago, the 
number of members bad doubled. He suggested that there should be 
caution in opening the question of certificate duty, the possibility 
being that in the present state of affairs that duty might be increased. 
A committee was already sitting, which consisted of some of the best 
members of the Council, to consider the whole question both as to 
vacancies in the Council and as to the mode of extending the society. He 
had known no body of men who had shewn greater capacity, greater 
aseiduity in discharging what they believed to be their duty to their con- 
stituents and the profession at large, than the Council. He gathered that 
thie sence of the meeting was to leave the question where it was, in the 
hatids of the Council, with the assurance he gave as president that the 
misitter should be still further considered. While on the one hand the 
Council would not preclude themselves from suggesting any improvements 

thought necessary they would not submit to the members any scheme 
which they thought would imperil either the best interests of the society 
or weaken its influence, and at the same time be utterly impracticable and 
unworkable, and which would land them in difficulties ten times worse than 
those which existed at present. 

Mr. Puriiorz said that after the remarks of the president it would be 
undesirable to press the resolution and he therefore withdrew it. 


A Pixs ror a Generar Scuoor or Law. 


anak this subject was read by Mr. Hersert Bentwicn, LL.B. 
), in the course of which he said that the foundation of a legal 
university or General School of Law is the first step. One great advantage 
could not fail to follow from such an institution. There would be created 
at the commencement of the legal career a bond of union between all the 
members of the | family such as is found everywhere between those 
who have from the eame alma mater, and there would be an 
increase of mutual respect in men thus trained together, which would not 
be affected by any subsequent separation of their functions. The scheme 
for such a 1 of law or university would still be in its main features 
that described in Lord Selborne’s Bill of 1874—viz., to test by examination 
the proficiency of persons seeking to be admitted to ‘the practice of the 
law in England, and to provide generally for instruction in Jaw and juris- 
———— the course of instruction to be open to all subjects of the 
0 “‘ without requiring that any of them should belong to any particular 
ted — or should make any declaration as to their intentions to practice 
any | h of the law or to enter any profession,’’ and ell persons obtaining a 
certificate of in this General School of Law to be eligible for call 
to the bar, or admission as a solicitor, or conveyancer, without any com- 
examination eleewhere. Such a school not being established for a 
class, for all, not even confined to the legal profession, but open to 
every member of the general public, not limited to mere practice, but 
the whole field of jurieprudence within its purview, would go far 
to the law what it has long failed to be—a popular institution, and 
all its followers, what the bulk of them have in recent ages ceased to 
sppear—members of a learned calling, poseeseors of a science, and not 
mere practitioners of an art or my: tery. Asin the medical profession, 
there would of course have to be some co-ordination of university work 
with that of the school of law, so as to avoid the 
waste and coniusion of the prerent unrystemat'c arrangements; 
and I that, as with the med when they were re- 
ual admission and subsequent control of practising 

he profession would for a 
a. Without, how- 
y quest usion or separation, 

establishmen 


t of the ideal-scheol of law 





which [have here sketched, it is open to this society to make an immediate 
step in the upward direction for the branch of the profession which it 
represents, by combining with the General Council of the Bar in the 
promotion of such modifications in the existing arrangements as will 
gradually bring about the reforms designed by Lord Selborne in 
his comprehensive scheme. Let representation be sought by this 
society on the Council of Legal Educatidn, on the baris of 
such a contribution to the expenses fund as will provide for 
an extension of the existing machinery to include all articled clerks as 
well as students for the bar; let there be common lectures anda general 
examination for all clasees, with recognition of university work as an 
equivalent wherever the necessary standard has been reached ; let there be 
special examinations for the granting of certificates of proficiency or 
competency in the different branches, with power to qualify for either or 
both ; instead of the abtiquated ferce of ‘eating dinners ’’ (under which 
business men ‘may go Up from their work in the City to qualify themselves in 
this way for the: bar.’ while sdlicitors are rigidly excluded from similar 
— let aforeod period of reading in chambers with some junior 
counsel be requiredlfrdtii'candidates for the bar, while a term of service 
under articles is: still insisted on for those intending to practise as 
solicitors ;—but if these preliminary conditions have been compiled with, 
and the full legal diploma has been taken, let there be absolute liberty 
of movement for lawyers from one branch of their profession to the other, 
subject only to the certificate of fitn«ss of the governing body under which 
they may have practised. He moved the following resolution: ‘‘ That 
this meeting affirms the desirability of a common system of education and 
examination for all persons proposing to enter the legal profession 
(whether as solicitors or barristers), and requests the Council to invite the 
co-operation of the General Council of the Bar in promoting the establish- 
ment of a General School of Law.’’ 

Mr. W. Smerson (Leicester) seconded the motion. 

The Vicr-Presment moved as an amendment: ‘That this meeting 
highly approves of the action of the Council in giving special attention 
and consideration to the subject of legal education, both in the society 
itself and in connection with the universities and university colleges and 
other authorities.” ‘‘ Other authorities’? would cover the Inns of Court 
if there was co-operation, which he hoped would be the case. He urged 
that there should be the right of transition from one branch of the pro- 
fession to the other, even to the highest positions. Why should not the 
president, for instance, be a judge? 

Mr. Grantuam Dopp seconded. 

Mr. ©. T. Saunpens (Birmingham) and Mr. McLezxuan continued the 
debate. 

Mr. R. Pennincton said he did not gather that the vice-president pro- 
posed the meeting should commit itself to any particular scheme, and it 
was not advisable to ask the meeting to confirm the desirability of a 
common system of examination and education which would practically 
result in taking away the control of the examination from the eociety 
altogether. His own view was that a young man should not be sent toa 
university to learn law, but that after taking his degree he should 
commence his legal education. The Council were considering what could 
be done with a view of making articled clerks competent for the practice 
of their profession as solicitors. He hoped the amendment would be 
earried 


Mr. Bznrwicu ultimately ted the vice-president’s amendment, 
which was adopted in the follo form: ** That this meeting highly 
approves the action of the Council in giving special attention and con- 
sideration to the subject of legal education, both in the society itself, and 
in connection with the universities and other authorities, and as to the 
probability aud expediency of a common system of education and examina- 
tion for all persons proposing to enter the legal profession either as 
barristers or solicitors.” 


LædAL RemungRATION. 


A paper on this subject was read by Mr. Granraam R. Dopp, London : 

It will not, I am sure, be disputed, especially at a meeting like the 

resent, that lawyers are necessary, notwithstanding the strongly expressed 
anion of Jack Cade and his friends to the contrary. 


The first thing we do, let’s kill all the lawyers.*—Shakespeare. 


If they be necessary, it follows that they must be remunerated for their 
gervices. Now I venture to say, and I do not think it will be disputed, 
that the present system of remuneration is in many respects unsatisfactory, 
both to the‘pablic and ourselves. The history of costs (expense litis)) is 
not altogether uninteresting. No costs were recoverable by either the 
laintiff or defendant at common law.t In 1278 a demandant was, by the 
tatute of Gloucester, { enabled to recover costs of writ in all cases where 
a man recovered da: 8 referring to land, Coke held that this included 
pll legal costs of suit, but not the expense of travelling or for loss of time. 
This right was extended to personal actions and to Equity Oourts 
ih 1285.|| A defendant was allowed his costs relating to the right 
of wardship in the year 1267,** but he was not entitled to his costs in error 
before the year 1486,tt¢ and in replevin by an Act passed in the followi 
tt The general right of the defendant to his costs was only allow 
i the year 1531.§§ Ido not propose to trouble you with the further history 
of costs, or the numerous Acts and decisions on the subject. In the City 
ot London, in the fifteenth century, there was an ordinance that attorneys 
should not take more of their clients than forty pence at most; whether 
this refers to a period of one year, or any other time, is not mentioned, or 
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to any particular action or suit.* It is impossible, as we all know, in lange 
and important matters requi 

calling for considerable skill and knowledge, to measure the value of the 








services rendered by such charges as six shillings and eightpence and ten 
shillings. ‘The surveyor is remunerated acco’ to the magnitude of the 
transaction, and not merely. by the time but for his professional 


skill and knowledge, whilst the solicitor can only make the same charges 


in the shape of attendances, &c., for large or small the scale 
under the Solicitors’ Remuneration Act, 1881, only Why should. 
it be more necessary for solicitors to furnish of costs with 


full items than for a doctor to do so? Many of us can remember 
when medical men in their accounts furnished the dates of their visits 
and other iculars, but now the bills are short and concise, 
simply stat ““Fees for medical attendance’? between such and 
such dates. Who thinks of ever demanding items and dates, or 2 son ome 
ing their c ? Architects in their bills supply fuller partic than 
they did formerly, but still they do not extend over many sheets of paper. 
Surveyors and auctioneers also furnish very concise statements of their 
, which are seldom questioned, and they are usually (as we know) 
much better remunerated than we are—at any rate ir London—for their 
services. I submit that the present system of remuneration is wrong, 
holding out as it does a premium to litigate, by failure to fairly compen- 
sate the solicitor for bringing about a satisfactory compromise ; 
which, as we all know, no costs can be charged against the defendant 
until the writ shall have been issued, and then the charges for preliminary 
work cannot be made. A client would undoubtedly in many cases gain by 
settling matters in a friendly way, and much time as well as expense 
anxiety would thus be saved. Many actions are taken into court that 


might have been settled immediately after the pleadings had been closed, 
or even before, and this is proved by the fact that almost.as soon as the 
briefs are delivered to counsel they frequently meet and arrange the 


matters, which, with due respect to them, might quite as well have been 
previously arranged by the solicitors. The co gets the same fee on 
the brief as if he fought out the action, whilst the solicitor would be 
almost unpaid if he had settled. This, I contend, is wrong in 
inciple. The system adopted in the United States is much more satis- 
eg Bills for services are not rendered in full, as with us; they are 
simply put thus: ‘* To professional services ’’ between such and such dates. 
If the client should dispute the value of the services rendered—which, it 
would appear, seldom occurs—the lawyer brings an action for the recovery 
of his bill, and after issue has been joined the court appoints one of the 
leading members of the bar (who is also a solicitor) to examine into the 
services rendered, and to report to the court as to whether in his judgment 
the charge is fair and reasonable. Taxation is unknown, and there is no 
such official as a master, to whom the bill could be referred. In the case 
of a claim made for and the solicitor can manage to arrange 
the matter cably, he gets paid a lump sum. For instance, as I am 
told, where the sum of 5,000 dols. has been claimed, and he manages to 
make a satisfactory settlement, say, for half that sum, he would be paid a 
few hundred dollars for his professional services. The costs and charges 
of a solicitor relating exclusively to conveyancing business could not 
formerly, as I must remind you, be taxed. It would be inter to 
know the reason for the alteration of the law in this respect. 
negotiating fee allowed by the scale for the sale of property of the value 
of £100,000 is £290. An estate agent’s or suctioneer’s commission 
for the same thing would amount to upwards of £1,000. Oan ms good 
reason be given for the solicitor being allowed so much less? I know 
it is sometimes said that the estate t does much work for which 
he cannot charge or never gets ; but does not the same argu- 
ment apply to a solicitor? A stockbroker’s commission is charged 
by way of percentage to an unlimited amount, and so is the 
auctioneer’s. It is remarkable that it should have been necessary on 
the taxation of costs of action, until comparatively recent times, to have 
an affidavit of increase if there had been any extra expenses which did not 
appear on the face of the proceedings. 
by the Land Transfer Act, 1897, on the tranefer of , after the title 
shall have been registered, say.up to £32,000, is £18 18s, whilst the 
registration fees payable thereon would amount to the sum of £25. How are 
we to know what is the proper and legal charge for an attendance, when 
one master holds that it is 10s., and another without any hesitation says 
that it ehould be 6s. 8d., as clients were used to such charges? I have not 
touched upon the vexed question of the taxation of costs of actions between 


rty and party, about which much might be said. It is not intended | pl 


pa 
that this should be anything like an exhaustive paper on the sub of 


costs, but to contain a few suggestions for your ——— and for the 


discussion which I trust will follow the 


A Puza ror New Scares or Costs iv Actions. 


A paper on this subject was read by Mr. Frupx. Armrrace (London). 

Standing as wy do upon the threshold of a fresh epoch of 100 years, 
not only do our eyes glance backward to behold the progress which we as 
lawyers have made in the past century, but we also look beyond to discern 
what chances and changes may befall usin the twentieth century. It was 
the late Sir Walter Besant who, in an article written shortly before bis 
death, prophesied that not only in science, in art, aud literature would great 
strides come in the days before ue, but aleo that the law, as one of the pro- 
gressive sciences—like medicine and electricity—must give way to the 
necessities and onward trend of the times, and advanca with them. To 
alter the aphorism, Zempora mutantur, et leges in illis. A century ago the 
administration of the law was certainly complex, and decidedly —4 not 
be termed either popular or inexpensive. The old ideas 
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much careful thought, and frequentiy 


The amount allowed to a solicitor | the 
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out-of-pockets. 

the size of the transaction in conveyancing matters, — 

fee in small cases by a one in matters. Shall I then, speaking 
in this ancient city in 1901, be to scorn if I suggest that in 
another 100 years a like reform, with results—that of popularizing the 
w—will have taken place in the first and second cases I of Chancery 
and common law procedure—as has already im regard to 


experience the plan would become . A 
was tuenaht tna ipetadl a 
was tried by a jury, who were by counsel, and frequently by the 
wearers of silk. The bill of costs might come to £50 or £60, In the year 
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this, and I venture to prophesy that when a fixed scale is 
up to £20, and another up to £50, then clients 
feel the more free to put the merits of their 
lose it all.”” Having arrived at this point, I 
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proved my case ; for inasmuch as cases can be, and often are, tried in the 
High Court up to £50, the fixed scale applicable in the county courts could 
apply algo there. Andif ap up to £50, why not have other scaler 
to apply to cases for higher amounts? A bill of costs under such circum- 
stances would stand thus :— 
Costs of commission (if allowed) ... 
»» discovery ” one 
Counsel’s fees... one eee * 
Gourt fees ot — — — evs oan 
Witnesses’ fees ... atte — és 
£ 
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present seems an. moment to diecuss the whole matter 
as to the new draft — ee or 
b we ve more 
pom seston —— th of sending in to a successful ihigant 6 
** solicitor and y th the omy in many cases a grateful —— 
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Lber Albus, by John Carpenter, translated by Riley, p. 498. 


tnat it includes all solicitor and client costs. At 
a ee et ce ae Gk ee 
a lower. The lower one is what we work on, and the 
higher is applicable under ord. 65, r eS cae 
out of the nature and importance, or the or 
the case.’”” In practice to far too small a number of cases has : higher 
scale been made to apply ; but, if an ed valorem scale were fixed, I contead 
hehe ee than he now is to increase the scale fee 
where he knew what it would be to cost the parties. I am 
prepared to be told that my echeme is impracticable, and to. have 
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difficulties suggested, but I am confident that it is a good and a workable 
one. It may be inquired, “ How about a case which does not go to 
trial? ’? in answer to which I would refer to the analogy under the 
conveyancing scale for uncompleted transactions, where an item account is 
made out—though in both that scale, and in the scale under consideration, 
it should be provided that such an item account should in no case exceed 
the scale charge for a completed transaction. I may be asked concerning 
Coancery proceedings, such as for an injunction, where no fixed sum is in 
diepute. ‘Io this I answer that, having fixed scales, it would be easy for 
the judge at the trial, or for the taxing-maste?, looking at the class of 
case, to apply the appropriate scale. The costs of the administration and 
debenture-holders’ ac'ions (the procedure in both of which needs radical 
reform) could be fixed by reference to the amount realized by the estates. 
In bankruptcy we already have a fixed scale for debtor’s petitions, and it 
would be quite easy to extend the principle. At all events, the scales 
already in vogue in the bankruptcy courts, in the county courts, in the 
High Court for fixed costs on writs, and under order 14 as well as the fixed 
fees on counsel's briefs, prove that the plan is feasible, while the existing 
rule that bills should be made out in double columns, distinguishing profit 
charges from disbursements, will make it easy to ascertain what would be 
a fair scale to fix. By carrying out this reform I am sure we shall not only 
be facilitating the administration of justice, but also improving the 

of our profession by throwing open the gates of justice to many 
who now fear that in attempting to unlock them they may not only lose 
the treasure they wished to secure, but also the golden key itself with 
which they sought to obtain 1t. 

The discussion was taken on both these papers simultaneonsly. 

Mr. Cooxe (Cnester) asked what the solicitor should have when only a 

was recovered ? The paper said costs ought not to exceed the 
amount recovered. 

Mr. Anmtracz replied that the Council could easily frame a rule to deal 
with the difficulty. 

Mr. Penninorton said that Lord Herschell had tried his hand at a remedy 
for the long bills of costs and had failed. He (Mr. Pennington) thought 
there was nothing more repulsive than the making out and settling bills of 
costs. It was a work of art and very few people understood it. If Lord 
Herschell could not find a remedy he was afraid the Council of the Law 
Society would have considerable difficulty. 

Mr. Kent, Mr. Ranpat (London), Mr. 
(Manchester) also spoke. 


Free Insurance as Between Venpor AND PurcHAsER ON A CONTRACT FOR 
Satz or House Propgrry. 


A paper on this subject had been prepared by Mr. Recrvatp Pooiz 
( ), but as he was not in his place when it was reached, it was not 
read, The following is the paper: 

It is well settled law that a purchaser must complete his purchase and 
pay the purchase-money without deduction, although the prope he 
contracted to buy is destroyed or damaged by fire after the date of the 
eontract and before completion. It has also been laid down that the 
contract for fire insurance is one of mere personal irdemnity (Darrell v. 
Tibbitts, 5Q B.D. 560), and that accordingly the benefit of it does not 
pase to a purchaser under his contract. And while the purchaser is not 
entitled to recover the insurance money from the vendor (Rayner v. Preston, 
18 Ch. D. 1), the insurance company can, on the principle of subrogation, 
get back from the vendor out of the purchase-money a sum equal to the 
insurance money, if the vendor has received his purchase-money in full : 
Castellain v. Preston (11 Q B. D. 380). A purchaser's solicitor, if he has 
the o ity of so doing, will usually insert, a condition in the contract 
that the vendor shall hold the policy of insurance on truct for the purchaser 
pending completion, he paying 4 proper proportion of the premium as 
from the dateof the contract. Mr. » however, thinks that this exposes 
the vendor to the double danger of having to hand over the insurance 
money to the purchaser, and at the same time of being liable to the 

company for an equivalent amount of the purchare-money. It 

is true that as regards buildivgs within the area of the bills of mortality the 
purchaser might, in the absence of any stipulation, demand the reinstate- 
ment of the premises under 14 Geo. 3, c 70, s. 83; but this Act only 
applies to houses and buildings; trade fixtures (often of great value) are 
not within ite operation. And ifthe premises were reinstated in compliance 
with’such demand and the full purchase-money paid to the vendor, Mr. 
Dart 1s of opinion that, on the doctrine of subrogation above referred to, 
the inrurance company could recover an equivalent amount out of the 
-money. Mr. Webster, in his book on Conditions of Sale, 

says that the effect of a condition that the purchaser shall bave the 
benefit of the vendor’s insurance seems to depend on whether the policy 
is assignable or not. If the policy is assignable the condition would 
entitle the purchaser to an abatement of his purchase-money to the extent 
of the amount received by the vendor from the insurance company; and 
as between the vendor and the insurance company the doctrine of subroga- 
tion would not arise because the vendor, owing to the condition, has not 
received the full purchase-money ; in other words, bis loss has not been 
diminished by any payment from the purchaser, so there is n> advantage 
or right to an advantage into which the insurance company can claim to be 
subrogated. If, however, the policy is expressed to be personal only to the 
vendor, and nut assignable by him, then he will be bound by his condition 
to pay the purchaser a sum equal to that payable to him under his policy, 
the surance company would be entitied to set off against the insurance 
money le by them to the vendor the purchase-money received by 
hint. insurance com include in the conditions indorsed on their 
policies (and which are seldom, I e, read or appreciated at their real 
value by the insured) a condition to the effect that the policy shall cease 
to be in force as to any property thereby insured which shall pass from the 
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insured to any other person otherwise than by will or operation of law. 
The condition usually goes on to state that notice may be given to the 
company of the devolution of the Property and the subsistence of the 
insurance in favour of the assignee decl by a memorandum indorsed 
on the policy by or on behalf of the company. This is in fact what is 
usually done on completion of a purchase ; but, of course, does not guard 
the purchaser the risk of loss by fire pending completion. No 
doubt the purchaser has an insurable interest as from the date of his 
contract, and can himself insure the property which he has agreed to buy ; 
but this is hardly satisfactory, as, if for any reason the purchase goes off, 
he cannot recover back the premium he has paid to the insurance company, 
which would be money thrown away as far as he 1s concerned, And it 
may be usefully borne in mind, in this connection, that a vendor has very 
wide powers under the usual rescission clause: Re Starr-Bowkett Building 
Society and Sibun (42 Oh. D. 375). I venture, therefore, to suggest that the 
condition in fire policies above referred to be modified in some such 
way as the following: ‘‘ This policy shall, so long as it shall remain in 
force, be for the benefit of tbe insured and for the benefit of any subsequent 
purchaser or mortgagee of the property hereby insured. But in the event 
of any money becoming payable under this policy a purchaser or mort- 
gagee may be required to prove his title as such, unless notice of the sale 
or mortgage shall have been given to the company, and the subsistence of 
the insurance in favour of such purchaser or mortgagee shall have been 
declared by a memorandum indorsed hereon by or on behalf of the 
company.”’ This would, I suggest, be fair to all parties concerned, and 
would remove a serious difficulty which does not seems (in practice at any 
rate) to have received as much attention as it demands. Possibly some of 
the leading members of the —— who are also directors of fire 
insurance companies, may see their way to take the matter up and thereby 
earn the gratitude of future purchasers of houses or buildings, and their 


advisers. 
Vorges or THANKS, 


Votes of thanks were passed to the mayor, the deputy-mayor, the 
president, and members of the Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Incorporated Law 
Society, the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, Mr. and Mrs. G. H. 
Morrell, the Oxford Union Society, the readers of papers, and the 
president. 

CoNVERSAZIONE. 

At the invitation of the president and members of the Berks, Bucks, and 
Oxon Incorporated Law Society the members and the ladies accompanying 
them were present at a conversazione held on Wednesday evening in the 
New Examination Schools. 

Excursion. 


Thursday was spent in an excursion to Woodstock to view Blenheim 
Palace and gardens, by permission of the Duke and Duchess of Mari- 
borough. 





SOLICITORS’ BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. 
AnnvaL Megrina. 


The annual meeting of this association was held in connection with the 

rovincial meeting of the Incorporated Law Society at Oxford, in the 
Bheldonian Theatre, on Wednesday, under the presidency of Mr. T. 
Muscrave Francis (chairman). 

From the annual report of the directors it be are that the association 
has now 3,535 members enrolled (compared 3,466 last year), of whom 
1,215 are life and 2,320 annual subscribers. Seventy-two of the annual 
subscribers are in addition life members of the association. The 
result of the forty-first anniversary festival held on the 18th of 
June, at the Hétel Métropole, when Mr. Melmoth Walters presided, 
was very gratifying. The net gain from the festival was £1,327 15s. 10d., 
including a larger number of donations from stewards and others, 
and also a satisfactory list of new annual subscriptions. Two 
legacies are included in the receipte—viz., £50 under the will of 
Mr. Thomas Uharles Allin, London; and £200 under the will of 
Miss Sarah James, Tenby. During the year the sum of £2,010 Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway 5 per cent. Stock was converted into an 
Annuity of £134 4s. 6d. The capital of the association now consists of 
the above annuity and £51,556 12s 6d. stock, in addition to the sum of 
£5,368 18s. 6d. stock pertaining to the Reardon Bequest. During the 
year 217 grants have been made from the funds, amoun ing to 
£4535. Of this sum 9 members and 34 members’ families received 
£1,840, while 38 non-members and 136 non-members’ families received 
£2,695. £175 were also paid to annuitants from the income of the late 
Miss Ellen Reardon’s Bequest; £28 to the recipients of the ‘‘ Hollams 
Annuity, No.1’; £30 to the recipient of ‘‘ Hollams Annuity, No. 2'’; 
and £30 to the recipient of the ‘‘ Victoria Jubilee Annuity (1887).”’ 
£240 was also paid to the seven pensioners from the “‘ Victoria Pension 
Fund.” The total relief granted during the year therefore amounted 
to £5,038, compared with £4,948 last year. 

The Cuarmman moved the adoption of the report, and it was agreed to. 








In connection with the installation of the Lord Mayor, it is interesting, 
says the Westminster Gazette, to note that the chief magistrate of the City 
has been chief butler to the Sovereign at Coronation feasts since the reign 
of Richard III , receiving for his fee a gold cup and cover. In conducting 
the Sovereign through the City the Lord Mayor wears a rich crimson 
velvet robe. Beneath the robe is worn a Court suit with point lace; and 
the velvet hood of old has been superseded by the three-cornered dress hat 
trimmed with black ostrich feathers. , 
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LAW STUDENTS’ JOURNAL. 


BremincuamM Law Srupents’ Socrery.—Oct 8.—Frank S. Pearson, Esq., 
LL.B., presiding.—The following moot point was discussed: ‘‘ A. is tenant 
for life of an estate. B. is tenant in fee in remainder expectant on 
A.’s death. A. and B. agree to sell the estate for £5,000 to O., and 
on the 4th of July they sign an informal contract to that effect, 
which A. draws up. No agreement is come to relative to the 
apportionment of the purchase-money between A. and B. On the 
6th of July A. suddenly dies. Are his tatives entitled to 
claim apportionment of the purchase-money, and if so, on what grounds ?’’ 
The speakers in the affirmative were Messrs. W. O. Camm, T. H. Cleaver, 
J. W. Hallam, and H. E. Reynolds; in the negative Messrs. E. A. B. 
Cox, A. Cotterell, J. F. Duggan, and E. Woodward. After an impartial 
summing up by the chairman the point was put to the meeting and 
decided in the affirmative by one vote. A hearty vote of thanks to the 
chairman for presiding brought the meeting to a close. 








LEGAL NEWS. 


APPOINTMENT. 

Mr. W. E. Hume-Writ1ass, K. O., has been appointed Recorder of the 
Borough of Bury St. Edmunds, in the place of Mr. E. T. E. Besley, 
K.0., deceased. 





CHANGES IN PARTNERSHIP. 
DissoLvurions. 


Henry Satamon Harris, Moszs Hyman Isaacs, and Recinatp Bansamin 
Simmons Lewis, solicitors (H. S. Harris & Oo.), 63, Coleman-street, 
Loudon. fept 29. [Gazette, Oct 4. 


GENERAL. 


Sir Harry Bodkin Poland, K.C., will, on the 12th inst., be presented 
with the Freedom of the Borough of Dover, of which he was recorder for 
twenty-seven years, and from which position he recently retired. The 
certificate of Freedom is to be contained in a handsome casket, and the 
presentation will be made at a dinner at the Town Hall. 


The following is the rota of the King’s Bench judges for the ensuing 
Michaelmas sittings: The Lord Ohief Justice and Justices Mathew, 
Lawrance, Kennedy, Ridley, Bigham, and Darling will sit to form 
Divisional Courts; Justices Day, Wills, Grantham, Wright, Bruce, 
Phillimore, and Bucknill will try actions; and Mr. Justice Channell will 
attend at chambers. . 

A high bailiff in the provinces has, says the Globe, had a warrant sent 
him from London to arrest himself. ‘’he usual excuse for not executing 
committal orders is said to be ** Cannot meet with the defendant.”” As 
this is not applicable, the only chance for the bailiff is to imitate the man 
in the Latin who did not know where he was, who he was, or whether he 
Was or was not. 


Mr. Justice Wills has, says the World, purchased a house and grounds 
at Bassett, near Southampton, and is giving up the flat at Uhelsea which 
he has occupied as a London residence. It is understood that this change 
of abode is a preliminary step to his resignation of his seat on the bench, 
which he has occupied for more than seventeen years. Mr. Justice 
Wills has been spending the Long Vacation at his Alpine chalet at Le 
Nid d’Aigle, in the Haute Savoie. 


There was a quaint ceremony at Castletown on Tuesday, says the St. 
James's Gazette, when the great inquests for the three southern ‘‘ sheadings ”’ 
of the Isle of Man were sworn. ‘The duties of these inquests are curious 
and interesting, since they include the presenting for tof all 
persons who encroach upon the commons and other pu easements, of 
all persons who suffer their pigs to go unringed, and of persons who keep 
horses and cattle suffering from scab. The inquests have also to see that 
millers are sworn to deal nonestly with the public. 


On the 4th inst., says the Zimes, William Frederick Fearn, of Sandmere- 
road, Ulapham, appeared to a summons charging him with unlawfully 
pretending that he was duly qualified to act us a solicitor. Mr. J.P. Gram 
+upported the summons on behalf of the Incor Law Society ; Mr. 
Arthur Hutton and Mr, James Todd defended. Mr. Grain suid the 
defendant bad for many years been a solicitor, but had not renewed his yearly 
certificate since November, 1893. The allegation against him was that in 
March of this year he acted in the transfer of a house at Wandsworth- 
common, and in signing the deed of conveyance described himeelf as a 
Solicitor, For te defence it was urged that the defendant signed the 
conveyance deed as the attesting witness. Although he bad not taken out 
his certiticate, he was still on the rolls, and was therefore justified in 
describing himeelf asa solicitor. The summons was eventually adjourned. 


Professor Russell, says the Albany Law Journal, in an address on “The 
Duty to Litigate,”’ said, ‘‘ Herbert Spencer tells us that he had a friend who 
Was twice on the verge of financial ruin, once after having lost a lawsuit, 
and the second time on having won his case in court. lt often 
that the cost of winning justice makes it worse than lost So the law 
abhors litigation and views with pity the victim of this evil. Practical 
sagacity prompts lawyers to compose quarrels through compromise ; 
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THE PROPERTY MART. 
SALES OF THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Oct. 16.—Mesers, Epwix Fox & Bovsriz.p, at the Mart, at 2:— 
Wokiog Water and Gas Co. Messrs, Chas. A. 


London. (See advertisements, Oct. 5, p. 4. 
Oct, fe. Measre i.  Fooen’ & Guitrrnio, at the Mart, at 2:—Six Leasehold 


Residences at Kensington. ors, & Danby, London. 
—The Beneficial Leases of Two Shops in East-road, 
Osborn & Osborn, London.—Teo Short Leaseholds, direct from the 
= = — Solicitor, Arthur Pyke, Eeq , London. (See advertisements, 
page. 
Oct, 17.—Mesars. H. BE. Fostsr & Crayrizcp, at the Mart, at 2 :— 
REVERSIONS : 
To a Moiety of a Trust Fund, value £17,406 in Colonial and Waterwerks Stock ; 
lady aged 79. Solicitors, Messrs. W: Adams, & Co., London. 
Two-fourths of , secured Property near Lowestoft ; lady 


To upon Fr 
aged 74; with % Settee, @. 3. » Eeq , London. . 
To One-sixth of 2 Freehold Houses 5 Ramngae,proauolog £110 pe annum ; lady 


£10 Shares in the 
& Reynolds, 


aged 83. b ., London, 

>a ee See ond Foe 
holds at Brighton ; see conditions). Solicitors, Mesars. 
Bismey & Cook, Lor 4 





3 60. 
(See advertisements, this week, back page.) 








WINDING UP NOTICES 
London Gasetie,—Fuipar, Oct. 4, 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 
Luorep m Cuarcery. 
ABYSSINIAN oe Co, Luurrap—Petn for winding up, 

directed to be heard 


Burgess & Laurence Pountney 
Notice of appearing must Ge dicen anne tan than 60’ 
on 


re 


=. 


cE 
3 
ti 


Russell 
Gem or Cuz, Lunrep—Creditors are required, on or before Nov 14, to send their 
pames and addresses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to Lawrence 





ils of the thus the greater. Som 
i passion tor outing ansee while ———— 


send their names and addresses, and the particulars of their debts 
cle, Herbert Douis Ker iy abbreviate Gy Bales si 
W. ©. Rewanse & On, Lanerae—Coetitem onp souuienl, ob or beltne liar 26, to ern het 
pames and addresses, theur debts SS 
iuldntor , . * - 
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London Gaszette.—Tuxspay, Oct. 8. 
JOINT sTOCK COMPANIBS. 
Luarrep or Cnasonar. 
& Co, Limrrsp (nr Votunrary ae Pn are 22* vege 
bo to send their names and addresses, and Phy har 
sy 5 8 er uo. Eos, 


ert iquidator 
TIME Luurrp—Creditors are required, on or befara Noy 19, to send 
Pad edaresien, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to William — 
+ 55* at in —Creditors uired. on or before 
OA ITED " 
Errsow Licntine awp TING SYNDICATE, 3* 


to send their and the particuiars 7 
to & William Barela Barclay Peat, 8. 8, — 
MATTHEW'S Laycasuir®, Caxsuirg, Anp Norra Wares Disraior Wurrz Leap Co, 


are required, on or before Nov 14, tosend their names and 

and the particulars of their debts or claims, to Charles Pelham Crookenden. 106, Fen- 

eburch at. Francis & Crookenden, New 0q, Lincoln's inn, solors to the It uldator 
Buaw Heats FP —2 —— — — Bay ey Ky or before Nov ye ow 
names ap dresses, particu! o debts or c'aims, to Ernest 
Russell & Co, solors for the liquidator 
Wanrrewx Caxesrzap & Oo, Lourep ‘(or Lequipatieg) anne, are required, on or 
_ before Nov 12, to send their names and addresses, and the psrticulars of their debts or 
* dlaims. to Arthur orris Pring. 48, Middlesex st, Watts & Son, St Dunstan's hill, 
einer tha liquidator 








Tenders for £3,000,000 Local Loans 3 per cent. Stock amounted to 
£12 486,800, at prices varying from £100. 7s. 6d. to £98 (the minimum). 
Tenders at £98 13s. 6d. will receive about 53 cent. of the amount 
applied for. The average price obtained for the Stock is £98 15s. 








CREDITORS’ NOTICES. 
UNDER 22 & 23 VICT. CAP, 35. 
Last Day or Quatu. 
Gazette.—Faivar, Oct 4. 
Banzrnow, Saran Matton, Brooks’ Barr, nr Manchester Oct 31 Barrow & Smith, 


Bent, James. Old Trafford. Superintendent of aed Nov2 Crofton & Co, Manchester 
Biacksvex, Jou, Scalby, Yorks Novi Birdsall & Cross, 

— —— Redcliffe gdns, Kensington Nov 4 Lawrenes & Co, Old 
Bovurxg, Gzorcz Drixxwates, Western Subedge, Glos Decl WNew, Evesham 

Baicut, Kataanine, Forest Hill Nor 16 Watson & Watson. urch at 

Borrzrworta E..ex, Burnley Noy1 Nowell & Co. Burnley 


Counntvenam, Paaxrces Marr, Wavertree, -Liverpool: — 
Quaris, Samu, Moseley, Worcester, Clothier Oct 31 yt 
Davizs, Tuomas Abercwmboi, ar Aberdare, Glam feet” "Davis & Go 
—5* Taser. Binhingham Nov os —— & Co, Brentford 

BATON, Harney, a — 

Cressington Park, ar 001 Nov4 Laces Liverpool 
Hogne, Eeng+T ARTHUR, — Nov4 Greenip & 
Horry, Witi1am, me Decl Stanilend, 
gent Novl Warman, Stroud 
Kay, Mary Ayn. Blackpool Nor ll Grundy & 
Larsusugy, CuarLes Epwarp, Nov 16 Benson & Oo, Bristol 
Herts, 

Ley, Jou, Liverpool Nov 14 Avison & Co, Liverpool 
Livety, ADA ExizaBeTH, Camberwell Nov 14 Croft & Mortimer, 


Gaus, Feeperick Gustavus, Portway, W 
Hiesuaw. Roserr, 

Co, Mansion Hou:e 

Boston 
Hu tsert, Epwarp, Stroud. 
LAWRENCE —— — Carpenter Dec 17 Baker & Thorneycroft, Bishop's 
Mortimer, Coleman st 

ant + —— Orange River Colony, Lieut Col Royal Engineers Nov 15 Tylee & 


Essex at, Strand 
Maxwett, Mary Campbell rd, Bow, Draper Nov 16 Forbes & Son, London st, 
Fenchurch at 


NicHoiis, Harry, Lower Tooting, Market a Geer Nov 4 } Mitcham 
Owen WI.ui4m, Lge Wells Novi & Co, Cannon 
Ponp, Szxima, South H Oo, Seething In 

MSEY, JOSHUA (‘HARLES, Little 2 In, Builder * 1 Childs & Co, Chancery la 
Regs. Davip Parce.y, Carmarthen, Nov whe, Carmarthen 
— Tuomas, Vale Mill. nr Haworth. Yorks, Woolovmber, and Samus. Hopeson, 

—* tholmes, nr Haworth, Monumental Mason Oct 12 Lister & Turner, Keighley 

Suitu, Jzmma, Dunster, Somerset Nov5 Goodchild, * 
Sraniey, EvizaBeTe SLoaye, Bayswater Nov 6. Lee & Pembertons, Lincoln’s inn fields 
TayLon, HERBERT. Lng ell A. Nov 4 Day & Oo, Union ct, Old Broad st 


Tinker, JosEru, kwater , Hyde 
TorRRES, ALBERTO, Kensin Oot 5 bg Francis & Johnson, ( Gt Winchester 
Wamsiey, James, Rosi h, Ossett, Yorks, Woollen Printer ora & Ridgway, 
Dewsbury 
Warp, Grorcz Frepsrick, Chang-shan, China Dee 81 Mundell, Godliman st. 
» Weszer, Gzorce, Torquay Nov8 Pomeroy, Bristol 
Wirnam, Cuanies James, Marylebone Oct 2 Barber & Son, St Swithin’s In 


Nov3 Keene & 








WAgnIne To mvrenDING Hovss Purcuassrs AND Lzsszzs.—Before pur- 
chasing or renting a house have the Sanitary Arrangements thoroughly 
Tested and Reported y oe by — rt from The Sanitary eering 
Oo. (H. Carter, C.E., , 65, Victoria-street, Westminster. Fee 







































Corrre.t, James MAsKALt, 
Croom, Witt1am Henry, 


BANKRUPTCY NOTICES. 


London Gaszette.—Faivar, Oct, 4. 
Avaus, Writsax Wann, Burton on 
Tui1am Wa 
on Trent Pet Oct 1 
Apxrss, Ancu1paip Cuar.zs, Wolverhampton, Boot Dealer 
Wolverhampton Pet 23 Sept 28 
Baxzs, bay my Cardiff, Tobacconist Cardiff Pet Sept 
Rasa © , Jeweller High Court Pet Aug 9 
— AL¥zep Epwaazp, st, Ni 
— 


Cuzruzenoz, Tuomas Wii, Wey Norfolk, 
"S25 Ord Oct 1 


Cummine. Joux Witiiam , a —S School- 
master Gt Grimeby By ee 8 20 Ord Sept 30 

Davies, Anrave Evay, 
Victualler Pont; pridd Pet Oct 1 re Oct 1 


Barnoldswick, , 
Bradford Pet Sept 80 Ord Sept 30 
we, CHARLES eek on 
Erase, ally Davin, Licensed Victua ller 
Aberavon Pet Sept 30 


Fizrcuer, Farorricx, East India ‘Dock rd, Wheelwright 
Bich Const. Pes Ost 1 Ord Ont " 

Gazzs cE. James, Brig Hotel Prop ieter Brighton 
Pet Sept 20 Ord Oct 2 

— Liscard Birkenhead Pet Sept 2) Ord 


—— , wy —— ps Licensed Victualler Dudley 


— 5 Bank, ¥ Fork, Fruiterer Middles- 
— 1 ANGELINA, N 
ng By Onl bet a. ottingham, Draper otting- 


Boorse, Jose, 0 
Worcester Pet 


Hvrcaissox, Rovesr, wasnt, Fruiterer York Pet 
Sept 30 Ord Sept 90 

Jacxson, ALLEx Janus, Walton, Carpenter Ipswich Pet 
2) Ord sept 20 


Janes, ALaznt, Isleworth. Fishmonger’s Assistant Brent- 
wa Pet 2% Ord Sept 28 * 
Jonzs, Sanan Jaxz, Swanses, Fish Merchant Swansea 

Oct 2 a, Moteyr Tyétl, Tyas 
Pet Oct 1 “Ord Oct 1 


Marruax, Witt1su Tuouss, Derby, Picture Frame Maker 
** 30 Onl — Farv re 

eeick Wit1sam, BRICK THOMAS 

Wine Merchant Macclesfield 


opt ie Ord Oot 1° 





a Novi? Gard & Co, Basinghall st 
Oct 30 Nixon, Glastonbury 
Cutten, Martane, Nottingham Novlé Watson & Co, Nottingham 





“ Sanitation,’? London. 








Morcax, Lewis Josava, Tempe, Pork Butcher New- 
port, Mon PefOct1 Ord Oct 1 


— Fenox, Angmering Brighton Pet Oct 2 Ord 
Newman, Ricuarp me Bavow. Beating, Bookseller Reading 
Pet Sept 28 


Ord Sept 28 
Nonse, Eowarp Banest, Confectioner Reading 
Pet 7 Ord Rept 28 
Parsons, CuaRies, Kingswood. 7 Furniture Desler 
Bri Pet Sept 30 Ord Sept 30 
Pzart & Son, B, Sclater st, Shoreditch, Nardboard Box 
Manufacturers High Court Pet Septé Ord Oct 2 


Perxixs, Eva ~ Oyu Cardiff, ager 
Pet Oct 2 Ord Oct 
Perry, Samuzt, and + Pa 2 Welling- 
ton, Salop Cycle Makers et uct 2 Ord Oct 2 
Piumurr, Hevzy, or] Onrriege I Builder Brentford 
“3 Pet Sept 80 Ord Sept 30. * 
ysox, Atruso. Moston, Restaurant 
Oldham Pet Oct1 Ord oat” * 
Reprzex, CHARLES sow ann Face Chester Ashton 
under Lyne Pet Sept 11 Ord Sept. 80 
Ricuarps, Jonx, Glyn Neath, Glam, Builder Aberavon 
Pet Sept 30 Ord Sent 30! 


— Ow AMES woh Ufford, Suffolk, Innkeeper Ipswich 


— 5 ho Barton, mr Rochdale, Farmer Bolton 
Pet Aug 29 Ord Oct 


Sxzavinotox, ALPHevs, THepeton, De Grocer Derby 
—— 90 Ord Bept 80, * 
ita, Rosert Epwarp, Flint, Carriage Builder 
os fo tty Ord 2 
ArHoPE, Wiuu1AM, Leeds, Builder Leeds 47 
Ord Sept 27 1 — 


Sroxes, Sauve., Laton, Straw Hat Manufacturer Luton 
Pet Oct1 Ord Oct 1 

Tsomas, James Ruope, Cardiff, Painter Oardiff Pet Sept 
20 Ord Oct1 

Tuomesos, Atseet Geronge, Harrogate, Commercial 

— — — — Peay, Yor 

IDGWELL ILLIAM we a” , Yorks, fish monger 

Bradford Pet Oct2 Ord Oct 


Townes. Grouce Bien Heath “Tow, cm, Chemist 


Wolverhampton Pet Sept 17 Ord Oct 
Tvutes, rage and Orro Boru, Bradford av, Red 
Cross st. @, Vins Maecgnte High Court Pet Oct 1 


Ord Oct 
Wi.sovuns, — Hasland, Grocer Chesterfield Pet 
9 Ord Sept 30 


sept 
Wittevesty, Wittiam. Plymouth, Professor of Music 
Plymouth Pet Octt Ord 1 
Wri. Waiter. wey Commission Merchant Liver- 
pool Pet Sept18 Ord Oct 2 
A J — — Clothier 
LExaNpER, Jonn 
Oct 11 at 11 pe gy berg es 
1 at id Of Res, 1, Ber- 


Atkins, Tuomas, 
ge et, Leicester 
Arxinsoy, Henny, Barrow! Lanes Brick Manufacturer 


Oct 14at 1230 E: Nichola st. Burnley 
Basin, 6H Cheapside, Jeweler 15 at 230 Bank- 
Barrz, Bexsauix, Perndale, Glam, Hawker Oct 11 at 8 

196, High #4, 

Cant, Haney. North Dealer Oct 14 at 

12.80 Off Rec, 1, ise st, 





quoted on receipt of tall partic ae natal Established 25 years. Tel 


egrams, 
Telephone, ‘‘ No. 316 Westminster.””—[Anvr. ] 


Cuarman, Toomas Bennett, Lostwithiel, Cornwall, Farmer 
Oct ll atil 6, Athenzeum ter, Plymouth 

Cuxster, Wi1114m, Barrow in Furness, Pawnbroker 

Caisp, THomas Newcastle on Tyne, Fruit Broker Oct 11 
at1140 Off Reo, 80, Mosley st, Newcastle on Tyne 

Coorse, Gzorce, sen, Leeds, Commercial Traveller Oct 11 
at 11 Off Rec, 22, Park row 

Covey, —* Bexhill Medical ——— Oct 16 at 
12 


at12 Off Rec, 17, Hertford st, Coventry 
Daviss, Brerox, Turnmill * Journalist Oct 14 at 1 


toy 
Dawson, WILLIAM, Maidstone, — 28 — Oct 
16at11 Off Rec, 9, King st, Maid 
Dear, Cuarves James, Victoria st, Westminster Oct 15 
at 12 Bankruptcy bldge, Carey at 
Durrix, Rosest Joux, Sarnoldswick, Yorks 
Practitioner Oct 11 at 11 Off Rec, 31, Manor row 


ate > Cuar.ies WILLIAM Upton on a Sor, Grocer Oct 
4at 11.80 45. Copenhagen st, Worcester 
— Lurox. Lg eh Grocer Oct 11 at 315 Off 
Rec, 14, Chapel st, Preston 
Haywakgp, Faavk, 8t ‘Leonard’s on Sea Os ll at2.30 Off 
, 24, Railway app, London 
Hozpay, B, Little Ilford, Essex, ex Oct 16 at 2.30 


Bankr aptcy bldgs, Carey sts 
— * V oa Severn, Greengrocer Oct 11 at 
56, Copen a st, Worcester 
Honus, si, Worcester, Builder Oct 11 at 
45, Copenhagen st, Worcester 


——— — Jamus, Walton, Suffolk, Carpenter Oct 
18at2 Off Reo, 34, Priaces st, Ipswich 

Jonrs, , lly Pentre, Glam. Oycle ‘Agent Oct ll at12 135, 

h st, Merthyr Tydfil 

Levison, Jacos, Draper Oct 11 at 12 Off Rec, 
Figtree lo, 

McVrz, dvow, Barrow in Furness, Tailor Oct 16 at 11,30 
Off Ree, 16, —— mee in Furness 

Moxey, Dawizt, Chesterfi-ld, Nurseryman Oct 11 af 2 
Angel Hotel, Chesterfield 


Mipptzemist. Rosert, O, Stamford, Doctor of Medicine 
Oct tt at 12.30 Stamford Hotel, Stamford 


——— ape Brimingtoa, Derby, Moulder Oct 11 at 
3 el & tel, ‘ hesterfield 

on est Witiiam, Rotherham, Yorks, Timber 
M Oct 11 at 1230 Off R-c, Figtree In, 


“ld 

Panxins, Taomas, Salford, Chemist Oct 11 at 2.80 Off 

. Byrom st, Manchester 

Puuaas I1LLtAM James, West Humberstone, Leicester 
Oct 4 at 3 Off Rec, 1 . Leicester 

Paorvitt, WILLIAM oa Bovtle, Lancs, Deaper Oct 15 
at 12 Off Rec, 35, Victori® st, Liverp ol 

Pucumittze weanaro Bopo. Hampstead, Bagineer Oct 
Wath Carey st 

RicHaRrpson, Tuomas, Burow io Furness, Fruiterer Oct 15 
atil Off 6, Cornwallis st. Barrow 


Roserrs, Hasry. banoeten Rutlsod, Machinist Oct 11 
at 12.80 Off Rec, 1, Berridge st, Leicester 
S.ares, Josern Tuomas, Dalton in Farnem, Lance, Inn- 


Sricza, DERICK 2532 —2 Market Gardener Oct 
24 at 9.30 Off Rec, st, Oanterbury 
SrittLenoves, Ropasr » Wombwell, Yorks, 
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pot 11 
Dot 11 

| 16 at 
Det 14 

t at 1 
r Oct 
Oct 15 
Medica 
or row 
2x Oct 
15 Off 
30 Off 
s at 2.30 
ct 11 at 
st 11 at 
ter Oct 
12 135, 
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b at 11,30 
11 at 2 
Medicine 
Oct 11 at 


, Timber 
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2.80 Off 
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ineer Oct 
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dener Oct 
all, Yorks, 
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Cycle Maker Oct 11 at 10.30 Off Rec, Regent st, ' 


STANHOPE, Wis:k, Leeds, Builder Oct 16 at 11 Off 
— Ream 6 Kingsland rd, Grocer Oct 
‘OKNELL, RNEST SPENCE: 
T ay 4 oy bide mess, Shearer Oct 15 at 
ROMAN, WARD, Barrow 
10 45 Off Ree, 16, Cornwallis st, Barrow in Furness 
Wuarmors, CuaRuzs, Barrow in y heey Plater Oct 15 
at 1030 Off Ree, 16, Cornwallis st, Barrow in Furnees 
— Henry, 8. Derby, Grocer Oct 11 at 2.30 
Angel Hotel, Ches 


Woop, Franx, Bolton, Carter Oct 11 at 8 Off Rec, 


Exchange oS 
Woopwarp, J 
24, Railway — 81 


bam, Wittian —— Tobacconist Bristol 


Apams, Witt1am WaAzp, Burton on Trént, Grocer Burton 
on Trert Pet Oct 1 Ord 5 
Apxkixs. co ee —— Boot Dealer 


Wolverham Casi, fobenooedet F ord op 
aa Ganon, Cardi Pet Bept 
Bu — G P, ‘Twickenham Brentford PetJulyé Ord 


Butur y ke es High Notting Hill, Sugar 
hy Apres Bon h Cours Pet Det 1 Ord Oct 2 

CLETHEROE, — Vnaaun, Werbourne, Norfolk, Car- 
penter Norwich Pet Oct1 Ord Oct1 

Cooke, Brray Grorae Davizs, Colomeody, nr Mold, Flint, 
Colin H M Army *5* bay Ed Sal Ord Oct 1 


Cooper, Gzora®, sen, —5 — 0 veller ‘Leeds; 
30 Ord Sept 30 ; 

— — poet Medical Practitioner High Court 

Cummine, Jonw Wittiam Spencer, Gt Grimsby, School 


master Gt Grimsby Pet Sept 30 Ord Sept 30 

Dany, Grornce Artuor, Lawrence rd, Bow, Draper High 
Court Pet Aug? Ord Sept 30 

Dawson, Witi1am, Maidstone. —5 Licensed Victualler 
Maidstone Pet Oct2 Ord Oct 2 

Evays, Cuartes Wittram, Upton on Severn, Worcester, 
Grocer Worcester Pet Oct2 Ord Oct 2 

Evans, THomas ye ay Aberavon, Licensed Victualler 
Aberavon Pet Sept 30 Ord Sept 30 

Fieroner, Farpericx, East India Dock rd, Wheelwright 
High Court Pet Oct1 Ord Oét1 

—— 2* I Ridge rd, Hornsey High Court 

Aug Sept 30 

Hanrzis, om * — ~~ Licensed Victualler Dudley 

Pet Sept 30 — 


4 Yorks, Fruiterer Middles- 
H io eGo Su De Preston Pet A 
ODGE, JOEY, ug 
Fo. ” Ora Ost 2 j —B 
OLLING WORT’ NGELIY, on, Nottingham, Drap:-r 
Nottingham. Oct d. Ord Oct 2 
—— Jõosaru. Upton on — — 


orcester Pet Sept 30 Ord : , 


Hearn, Henry, 


Ipdhtionger Oct 11 at 11.80. 


Jackson, ALLEN 
Peat Sept 30 Ord Sept 30 


Oct 1 
JonEs, Aah 43 Fish Merchant Swansea 
Pet Oct 2 Ord Oct eens 


Lewis, me, Temas, ath Merthyr Tydfil, Grocer Merthyr Tydfil 


Macougen, oe te Ny ty, 4 st, Oxford st, Tailor 
High Court Pet Aug 80 Ord Oct 

Maurmay, Wit.14m Tuomas, Derby, Picture Frame Maker 
Der Pet Sent 30 Ord 


Moreay, Lewis — — Pork Butcher New- 
port, Mon Pet Oct 1 Ord Oct 

Newman, Bicnarp Mayow, R Bookseller 
Pet Sept 28 Bept 28 ceding. 7 

Penry, Samvet, and arpert Epwarp Weaver, ——— 
—— Cycle Makers Madeley Pet Oct 2 


Puiturrs, Hexgky Jones, Griffithstowi, mr Pontypool 
Newport, Mon Pet aug? Ord Oct 2 


Bayp Joun Keen, Watford, Herts, Chica Dea‘er 
St all Pet Sept 28 Ord Sept 28 
Bayson, ALFRED, Moston, taurant Propri etor 
Pet Oct1 Ord Oct 1 


Ruopes, Samvet Henry, Paimcrston rd, Bowes Park, 
Manufacturer's A; Agent Eamonton Pet Aug 20 Ord 


Oct 2 
——* Joun, Glyn Neath, Glam, Builder Neath Pet 
Sept 30 Ord 


Rocrrs, Gronaez, Wilts, Innkeeper Bath Pet 
Row res, James mS Wellington, Somerset, House 
Decorator Bristol Pet Sept 2s Ord Ort 2 


Bayer, James ALrrep, Ufford, Suffolk, Innkeeper Ipswich 
8 — ovat, son, Grove Derby Pet Sept 
KEAVINGTON, ALPHEUS, 
30 Ord Sept 30 . 


SmurrH, Rossrt Epwarp. yy Fiint, Carriage Builder 

Chester Pet Oct 2 Oct 2 

—— Warten, Leeds, Builder Leeds Pet Sept 7 
1 


Tuomas, James Ruops, Cardiff, Painter Cardiff Pet 
Sept 80 Ord Sept 30 


Txompsox, AtsgrT Gesorce, Harrogate, Commercial 

Traveller York Pet Oct1 Ord Oct 1 

TipewELt, Witt1aM Biper, ee — Yorks, Fish- 
Bradford Pet Oct 


monger 

Tunrzs, Faanors CoaBies AnTHony, and ee Otto 
Ruexu, lord av, Ked Cross st, China Merchants 

: Court Pet Oct1 Ord Oct1 

Witzovrn, Henry, Chesterfield Pet 


30 
Witiovensy, ea Plymouth, Professor of Music 
* = > iy 4 S| Oct 1 x 
ORATH, +4 |AVID, —— Brewer Newport, Mon 
Pet Jaly17 Ord Sept 30 








EQUITY AND LAW 


Liens ASSURANOEZT SOOIEDT DZ. 
. ESTABLISHED 


Funds exceed - 


LONG-TERM POLICIES AT LOW RATES, with right to change 
to Ordinary Assurances, thus giving 


THE CHEAPEST ASSURANCE PROCURABLE. 


Write for NEW PROSPECTUS, containing full information and other important 
SECRETARY, 18, LINOOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 


alterations, to 


1844, 
£3,600,000. 








I9th CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, | (}#NEBAL | REVERSIONARY AND 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, E:C. No. 9% PALL LONDON 8.W. 
Cuaramay : —— —— pp Oe 
Sim a, WALDEMAR LAWRENCE, Barr., —— Vict. o. 190, * 
buildings, Temple, E.C, — *— * . £647,970. 
Reversions Loans on 











char. Polices 


EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY 


favourable terms. 
Ghenmenl interest or for dsterted 





INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited. 
10, LANCASTER PLACE, STRAND, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1835, CAPITAL, £500,000, _ enter into Ni os Firm of Solicitors who 
rr and Jit Sed fn Landed Pender | Sel Ctl; good Wud Snen ir arog 

granted — the solicitors would — all the business connected 

with the and besides in the results. — 


Jonzs, Jaan, can Glam, Cycle Agent .Pontypridd Pet 


—— —— —— BENERAL ty NAVIGN. CO. 


LONDON 





the Steward. 

HAMBUR HARWICH. | 
Wednesdays at 8.40 pm. 
Baicee cna teem Clas Bisa, £16.98 

Return, 


BOR. 


Chief Cabin. 
Fore Cabin. 


fade 
fs, 1 150; —— 
Ary tt 
The Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900. 


BY ‘ AUTHORITY 


Cc. By Post 2a. 





Every requisite under the above supplied on the 
Acts on 


The BOOKS and FORMS kept in Stock for immediate use. 


Sarg Cerriricates, — pa &o., 
printed. Orricta. — we mme 


Solicitora’ Account Books. 


RICHARD FLINT & CO., 


Stationers, Printers, Engravers, Registration Agents, &c., 
4, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. (corner of 
Berjeants’ Inn). 


Annual and other Returns Stamped and Filed. 
NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. PRICE && 
A Practical Handbook to the Companies Acts. 
By FraycisJ.Gaxey, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 





Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
on the minimum monthly balances, 0 
3° when not drawn below £100. 2 | 


The particulars, 
post-free. BA ROFT, Manager. 
Telephone No. & Hotsory 





ANY, 





ANCE LIMITED. 
Head Office—11 B.C. 
Law Courts —21, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Established 1821. > £2,000,000. 
Cuarsmas—Hon. Everry 
Fire Polishes which expire at MIGGAULM a8 should be 
renewed at the Offices of the 
on or before gp fon ae day of OC TUB 
A.J. Revros, 
— LYN Stee et 1, 
—F 





— Wishes to 





Interest on Loans — 
emba.l “gi darts a 
F. H. CLAYTON, } Secretaries. 


o 


a W., care of Urosiley & Oo., 67, 





cn application to’ 


ved and 


BIRKBECK BANK, 








$26 
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SPHOIAL ‘NOTICE 10 CIGARETTE CONNOISSEURS, 


UU—AâNA 


gr TRADE MARK,~ 


— the whole Legal Profession to be 
— rine EST —— —— ever produced, 


~ — — — 





me a Mi np are sd Cigarettes are — rolled by hand by 

ced Cigarette makers. The Tobacco is 

—— — * blended to suit the taste of the best con- 
noisseurs, and are sold in three different kinds :— 


SPECIAL EGYPTIAN Pe - ny for 25 ; 3/6 for 50; 


and 7 100. 
EGYPTIAN BLEND No. — * for 18; 2/9 for 50; 


100. 
STRAIGHT CUT —— -9d. for 20; 1/9 for 50; 
3/6 for 100. 


One of each of the “ Legal” Cigarettes will be sent post-free on 
receipt of name and address. Apply to— 


L. FIELDCOVITCH & CO., 
71 & 72, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


SHORTHAND AND ND TYPEWRITIN —* 


TREADWELL | & WRIGHT, 
I. of 8.W., N.U.T., 
33 CHANCERY LANE, W.O. 
LEGAL AND GENERAL SHORTHAND WRITERS 
AND TYPISTS. 
EsTaBLisHED 1845. 

The er Writers 

— —— in Public 

Legal and General Verbatim and Condensed Reporting. 


All kinds of Literary, and General Fig Gop ying. 
Competent Clerks for Emergencies and Arrears, * 


Rooms and Clerks for service of Clients on the premises, 
Country orders returned same day if required. 


PATENTS and TRADE-MARKES. 


W. P. THOMPSON & CO., 
322, High Holborn, W.C. 

(and at Liverroot, Maxouesrzr, and Biaurmcnan), 
LONDON and INTERNATIONAL AGENTS of Pro- 
vineial and Foreign SOLICITORS in 
PATENT matters. 


Representatives in all Capitals. 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 











EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


Inebriety and the Abuse of Drugs. 


PLAS~YN-DINAS, 
Dinas Mawddwy, Merionethshire, 
Wales. 

For Gentlemen of the Upper 

Glasses only. 


Shooting—19,000 acres. Fishing—9 miles Salmon, 
27 miles Trout. 





References— 
Dr. Gro. Savacz, 8, Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 
square, London. 
Dr. D. Ferner, 84, Cavendish-square, London, 
For Prospectus, Terms, &c., apply to 
Or. WALKER, J.P., 
Dinas Mawddwy. 


TREATMENT OF INEBRIETY. 


DALRYMPLE HOME. 


RICKMANSWORTH, HERTS. 
For Gentlemen, * the Act and privatel: 
For Terms, &c., apply to 
F. 8. D. HOGG, 
Medical Superintendent. 


THE INEBRIATES ACTS, 1879-99, & PRIVATELY. 


BUNTINGFORD HOUSE RETREAT, 
BUNTINGFORO, HERTS. 
UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 

For the Treatment and Care of Gentlemen suffering from 
Inebriety and Abuse of Drugs. Healthy employment and 
recreations : Workshops, poultry farm, gardening, cricket, 
tennis, billiards, &c. ine acres of Grounds. Electric light 
throughout. Terms 1} to 2} Guineas weekly. No Extras. 

Apply to Resipent Mepicat SuPERINTENDENT. 


INEBRIETY. 


MELBOURNE HOUSE, LEICESTER. 
PRIVATE HOME FOR LADIES. 

Medical Attendant: J. HEADLEY NEALE, M.B., 
M.B.C.P. Lond. Principal : H. M. RILEY, Assoc. Soc. 
Study of — Thirty years’ Experience. Excellent 
Legal and Medical References. For terms and particulars 
apply Miss TT SY. or the Principal. 


OOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GARDENS, 
‘4 Regent’s Park, are now OPEN DAILY (except 
—— ) from 9 a.m. until sunset. Admission 1s. Mon- 

yy ae on Among the recent —— 
claus 


BRAND & CO.S 
SPECIALTIES 




















For INVALIDS. 


Prepared from tinest ENGLISH MEATS 





ESSENCE OF BEEF, 


BEEF TEA, 
MEAT JUICE, &c., 


Of all Chemist and Grocers. 


RAND & OO., LTD., ‘MAYFAR, W.. & MAYPAIB 
WORKS, VAUZHALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





sped 


PRINTERS. LITHOGRAPHERS. 
The Gompanies Acts, 1862-1900. 
Every requisite supplied under the above Acts. 

PROSPECTUSES, . 
ARTICLES OF "ASSOCIATION, 
And ALL FORMS 
Printed at Shortest Notice. 


Share Certificates. 
Debenture Bonds, 
Company Seals, &c: 


Companies’ Books Kept in Stock. 














191 & 192, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
a‘ — 7 Telephone: 602 Holborn. 


EDE AND SON 


ESTABLISHED 1689. 


ROBE 
MAKERS. 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENTS 
To H.M. THE KING and H.M. THE QUEEN. 
Robe Makers to the Lord Chanceilor and Judges. 


ROBES FOR KING’S COUNSEL AND BARRISTERS. 
SOLICITORS’ GOWNS. 
COURT SUITS IN CLOTH AND VBLVET. 


Wigs and Gowns for Registrars, Town Clerks, 
Clerks of the Peace, and Ooroners. 


CORPORATION AND UNIVERSITY GOWNS. 


93 & 94, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 











8. FISHER, 188, Strand. 








» PROBAT IE 





. ⸗ — 





mend eur Fiem te 
requiring Valuations. 


The Members of the LEGAL 4 
are respectfully requested to kindly Recom- 
Executors and others 





BATE VALUATIONS | 
) SPINK & SONY 


a 


1 & 2, GRACECHURCH STREET, pitta sg E.C., and 17 & 18. PICCADILLY, 





LONDON, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1772. 
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Conary * 
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Poticies 
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Law Boo 





